Plus:  Programmed  Learning 


extras.  And  no  discipline  hazards.  The  Compact  200 
is  "all  business." 

Of  course,  it’s  important  today  to  teach  electric 
typing,  because  modern  business  calls  for  typists 
familiar  with  electric  machines.  And  in  school  or  out, 
there  is  no  electric  typewriter  more  economical,  more 
efficient  than  the  new  Smith-Corona  Compact  200. 

To  see  it  at  work  in  your  classroom,  call  your 
Smith-Corona  representative.  And  ask  about  the  com¬ 
plete  portfolio  of  teaching  aids  available. 

BBB 


Here  is  the  most  teachable  typewriter  ever  made  . . . 
the  new  Compact  200  by  Smith-Corona.  It  is  compact 
in  appearance  and  in  fact . . .  and  sensibly  priced  at 
about  what  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  a  manual. 

The  Compact  is  a  full-featured  electric  office  type¬ 
writer,  yet  it  takes  up  no  more  space  than  a  manual. 
Here  in  one  compact  package  you  get  a  teaching  tool 
with  a  full-sized  electric  keyboard ...  full-sized  car- 
with  automatic  return  . . ,  automatic  repeats, 
lual-purpose  keys  or  hidden  controls  to 
student.  No  gadgets  or  unnecessary 


SMITH-CORONA  MARCHANT 


What  a  difference! . .  .with  Pratt  &  Lambert  Cellu-Tone  Satin 


Here’s  bright  new  beauty  for  interior  walls, 
woodwork,  trim  and  furniture  in  a  rich,  semi¬ 
gloss  alkyd  coating. 

The  remarkable  durability  of  Cellu-Tone 
Satin  holds  maintenance  costs  down.  The 
beautiful  finish  stays  that  way,  even  through 
repeated  hard  scrubbings. 

Fingerprints,  dirt,  grease,  pencil  and  crayon 


marks,  ink  spots  wipe  or  wash  off  quickly 
and  easily  without  showing. 

Cellu-Tone  Satin  is  available  in  a  wide 
variety  of  Calibrated  Colors®.  Try  it  for  a 
beautiful  difference  a7jd  a  real  saving  in 
maintenance  cost. 

(For  chalkboards,  use  P&L  Chalk  Board 
Coating,  Green.) 


0 

p;l  NT  and  VARNISH 


Use  Pratt  &  Lambert...  the  brand  most  frequently  speeified 
by  architects,  acknowledged  by  painters  to  be  definitely  superior. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 


NEW  YORK  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  ERIE,  ONTARIO 


the  paint  of  professionals  for  over  a  century 
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LETTERS 


“Slajjjreriii""’  Kerriiitnienl 

Parma's  field  rccniiter  (“Recruiting 
the  Faculty,”  May  OvERvmw)  must 
l)urn  out  one  camera  and  one  dictat¬ 
ing  machine  a  week.  I,  too,  am 
staggered  by  his  “staggering”  task. 

.\t  Parma,  Ohio,  they  need  125- 
175  new  teachers  each  year.  .  .  .  Our 
friend  interviews  annually  “over  200,- 
000  candidates.’’  Now  for  a  little  ele¬ 
mentary  arithmetic: 

He  inteiA  iews  5 18  candidates  every 
day. 

He  interviews  46  candidates  every 


hour.  He  allows  each  candidate  about 
1  '/s  minutes. 

I  le  has  to  hustle  because  he  has  an 
.iverage  of  1,145  candidates  for  each 
job  and  we  gave  him  no  time  allow¬ 
ance  for  travel  to  co\er  his  “seven- 
state  area.” 

Wliat  a  man! 

NILS  G.  s.\HLiN,  President, 
Quinnipiac  College,  Hamden, 
C.onn. 

•  Ed.:  Typo  at  the  source  of  our  in¬ 
formation  fiaic  us  two  too  many 
zeros.  Parma's  recruiter  interviews 
only  2,0(K)  candidates  annually.  Hut 
further  arithmetic  shows  that,  reduc¬ 
ing  his  work  zceck  to  35  hours,  he  still 
sees  an  applicant  every  hour.  Quite  a 
man  indeed! 
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SRseiff  SCBOOl 
AID  ONIVfISin 


May  has  been  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .\  “heady’’  month  for  Over- 
vif:vv  staffers  with  the  gtxid  news  that 
we  can  number  a  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  among  our  former  employees. 
Harper  Lee  worked  with  our  Dr. 
^Valter  Cocking  some  years  back,  and 
we  ha\e  sent  her  an  open  invitation 
to  an  honorary  luncheon  when  next 
in  New  York  to  collect  royalties  on 
J  o  Kill  a  Mockingbird. 

Overview  itself  received  recogni¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  Art  Directors’ 
Show  in  New  York  for  “outstanding 
co\  er  design”  on  the  November  issue. 
4'hat  same  issue  carried  an  article  by 
Rill  Leonard  of  cbs-tv  on  what  Tru¬ 
jillo’s  police  state  has  done  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
()\  erseas  Press  Club  of  New  York  has 
given  Mr.  Leonard  its  award  for  the 
full  documentary  film  on  which  he 
based  his  article  for  us. 

.And  I  anticipate  both  national 
recognition  of  and  unprecedented  re- 
cjuests  for  reprints  of  our  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  on  teaching  machines  in 
this  issue. 


^#wr5UiV‘.'R>v 

Publisher 


.  .  .  riie  review  of  The  liniversity 
and  World  .Affairs  [Exi  cutive's  Book- 
diclf,  March],  characterizes  the  com¬ 
mittee  [of  authors]  as  “prestigious 
and  hard-working.”  Being  curious 
about  the  word  “jirestigious”  we  con¬ 
sulted  the  dictionary  which  listed 
these  meanings;  “practising  juggling 
or  legerdemain;  cheating;  deceptive; 
illusory.” 

We  iloubt  whether  this  was  the 
idea  of  the  committee  which  the  re- 
\  iewer  w  ished  to  toiu  ey  and  whether 
the  committee  would  lie  flattered  by 
this  description  of  it.  .  .  . 

j.  K.  K.  ENGLISH,  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  and  .Suf>eriiitendent,  De- 
partment  of  F.ducation,  \'ie- 
toria,  R.  C. 

•  Ed.:  Our  unabridged  Meiriam- 
Webstcr  International  Dictionary, 
second  edition,  defines  '‘prestigious” 
also  as  “ha:  ing  or  manifesting  pres¬ 
tige,”  u  hirh  u  as  our  intended  mean¬ 
ing. 

Bond  B«»\ 

.  .  .  One  of  the  interesting  features 
in  Overview  is  the  monthly  box 
headed  “Representatis  e  Rond  Is¬ 
sues.’’  ...  It  would  interest  me  greatly 
to  know  whether  the  bonds  listed  in 
this  box  are  projiosed  issues  which 
have  not  yet  been  \oted  on  liy  the 
citizens  of  the  communities  and 
whether  they  are  actual  issues  of 
bonds  which  arc  being  offered  as  the 
result  of  the  authorization  by  the 
communities.  .  .  . 

E.  s.  I.AEEER,  Manager,  Special 
.Sersices,  Cleveland  Draphite 
Rron/e,  Ohio 

•  Isd.:  The  listings  arc  actual  bond 
sales.  The  communities  approve  the 
offerings  before  they  are  sold.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  this  a  complete  rec¬ 
ord;  hence,  the  word  “representa¬ 
tive”  is  used.  Jl'e  show  a  broad  pic¬ 
ture  of  sales  trends  in  school  and 
college  building,  as  well  as  current  in¬ 
terest  rates.  We  have  amended  the 
heading  to  clarify  this  point. 

Diitrli  Klin 

.  .  .  We  note  with  interest  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  Dutch  Elm  disease  [.April 
0\ERviEw].  .  .  .  The  photograph 
shows  a  school  designed  by  us — De- 
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forest  StlioT)!  in  ('ouiicil  Hlulfs,  Iowa. 
( )ur  iiujuisitivcncss  leads  us  to  won¬ 
der  who  wrote  the  article  and  from 
whence  the  ])hotot!:raph  was  oh- 
lained? 

Ai-KX  WKi.Nsin.N,  Steele,  Sand- 
liain  &  Weinstein  C.o.,  Archi¬ 
tects,  Omaha,  Neb. 

•  Ed.:  I'liis  :i  as  a  staff-written  ai ti¬ 
de.  Our  art  director  chose  the  photo 
from  our  fdes  because  the  tree  was 
in  the  foreground,  with  an  attraitive 
St  hold  huilditit’  to  the  rear. 


IVofiU* 

Let  me  (ommend  you  heartily  on 
the  two-paye  s|)read  entitled  ‘'Profile 
ol  the  "  in  yom  .April  issue.  It 
is  an  excellent  summaiy  ot  the  his¬ 
tory.  tievelopment.  and  aspirations  of 
the  .\sso(  iation.  .  .  . 

XATf  B.  Ki  KHANK,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Houlder  (Oolo.) 
\  alley  Public  ScIumiIs,  and 
AASA  \  ii  <■  president 


r.itiiiiiiiiiiity  ('.ollr^r 

...  I  was  paiticulaily  inteiested  in 
Damon  1).  Reach's  article,  ‘‘Make 
Way  tor  the  Community  College" 
'.April].  Recently  I  introduced  a  hill 
(S.  1362)  to  aid  these  colleges  when 
they  ate  not  a  part  of  the  secondary 
schf>ol  system  or  iu)t  giving  courses  of 
less-than-college-grade.  I  have  en¬ 
closed  a  cf)py  of  the  hill  for  your  pe- 
msal  and  would  welcome  any  com¬ 
ments  you  might  ha\c  on  it. 

BtNjAMiN  A.  SMITH  II.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (President 
Kennedy’s  replacement  in  the 
I'.  S.  .Senate) 


Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  no  one  ever 
saw  a  cooler  like  this.  We  call  it  the 
Wall-Mount,  truly  a  Halsey  Taylor  first. 

It  mounts  on  the  wall . .  no  exposed 
fittings,  no  space  behind  cabinet  to  catch 
dirt  or  grime!  Off  the  floor . .  room  under¬ 
neath  for  easy  cleaning!  The  answer  to 
maintenance-free  installation  and,  like 
all  Halsey  Taylor  fixtures,  gives  years  of 
trouble-proof  service. 

The  Halsey  W.  Taylor  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio 


Itoy  in  I'lioto 

I  am  a  Pakistani  student  at  Lhe 
Ohio  .State  I'nivcrsity  studying  for  a 
Ph.l).  in  educational  administration. 

I  ha\e  heen  suhscrihing  to  your  es¬ 
teemed  periodical  for  one  year. 
( )vKR\  iF.w  is  certainly  an  educational 
leader.  'Phis  was  the  first  educational 
journal  I  got  my  hands  ujxin  when 
I  came  to  the  States. 

A'ou  may  he  pleased  to  know  that 
I  am  that  bearded  student  who  is 
shown  talking  to  President  Herman 
Wells  in  a  picture  on  page  80  of  the 
•April  issue  [“White  House  on  Cam¬ 
pus”].  .  .  . 

SHAHIRUDDIN'  AI.VI,  ColuillbuS, 

Ohio 


U’ri'If  for  latest  catatog,  or  see  Snect's  or  the  Yelloic  Pages 


THIS  MARK  OF  LEADERSHIP  IDENTIFIES  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MODERN  DRINKING  FIXTURES 


Circle  OV*I06  on  reply  card,  last  page 


HOW  MANY  LIKE  HIM 
WILL  YOUR  SCHOOL  LOCK  OUT? 

Some  Schools  and  Colleges  are  turn-  the  hat  among  the  alumni.  It  needs 

ing  away  a  third  of  the  students  careful  study  and  long-range  plan- 

who  come  to  their  gates.  ning.  And  since  1913  the  AMER- 

Others  turn  away  a  half.  ICAN  CITY  BUREAU  has  helped 

And  there  are  some  who  admit  solve  money-raising  problems  for 
they  can  take  only  a  tenth  of  those  Educational  Institutions,  both  large 
who  apply  for  admission.  and  small. 

The  reasons  are  usually  the  same :  Without  obligation,  one  of  our  ex- 

“Not  enough  money,  not  enough  fac-  perienced  Field  Counsellors  will  be 
ulty,  not  enough  space!”  glad  to  make  a  Study  of,  and  pre- 

Does  your  School  need  help?  To  pare  a  Plan  to  meet  your  special 

raise  money  to  solve  growth  prob-  problems.  Write  our  office  nearest 

lems  calls  for  more  than  passing  you  today! 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Professional  Fund-Raising  Counsel  for  Almost  Half-a-Century 

Chicago  1,  III.  New  York  16,  N.Y.  Atlonto  9,  Go.  Houston  25,  Texos  Socramento  25,  Calif. 

3520  Prudenttol  Plaza  386  Park  Avenue  South  1375  Peochtree  $t.  Bldg.  1202  Prudential  Bldg.  451  Porkfair  Drive 

Founding  Member  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel 


Since  January  1,  1960, 
Educational  Institutions 
the  AMERICAN  CITY 
BUREAU  has  been 
privileged  to  serve 
include: 

American  International  College 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Augustana  College 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Bethany  Biblical  Seminary 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Bishop  Noll  Institute  &  High  School 
East  Chicago,  III. 

College  of  Charleston 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Evansville  College 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Ft.  Wayne  Bible  College 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Jacksonville  University 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Juniata  College 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Lutheran  High  School 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Montana  State  College 
The  Endowment  &  Research 
Foundation 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

North  Central  College 
Naperville,  III. 

Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Mass. 

Springfield  College 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Suomi  College 
Hancock,  Mich. 

University  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vt. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 
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^^^ways  to  enrich  school  curricula 

and  improve  administration 

. . .  through  an  economical  sound-communication  system 


Classroom  audio-aids  con  give  students 
access  to  sources  of  important  teaching 
materials  .  .  .  can  place  each  class  in 
closer  relation  to  the  school  and  the 
world  around  it  .  .  .  can  help  develop 
each  pupil’s  critical  faculties.  Leading 
educators  value  the  availability  of: 

Radio  broadcasts:  speeches;  music,-  cov¬ 
erage  of  special  events,-  interviews,-  im¬ 
portant  dramatic  presentations,-  sessions 
of  Congress,-  etc. 


Save  money  &  space  in 
providing  variable  time  programs 


Recordings:  from  an  ever-increasing 
fund  of  educational  material  on  tape  and 
discs. 

Transmissions  from  other  parts  of  the 
school:  student  musical  programs;  sports 
events;  etc. 

Recording  and  play-back  facilities:  for 

classes  in  choral  and  instrumental  musiC; 
language  and  speech  courses;  dramo 
workshops,-  etc. 

All  these  audio-aids  can  be  supplied 
by  a  single  Executone  classroom  repro¬ 
ducer  .  .  .  the  some  instrument  that  han¬ 
dles  time  signal,  alarm  and  intercom 
functions.  With  o  standard  Executone 
system,  any  combination  of  rooms  — 
chosen  by  selector-switches  —  can  re¬ 
ceive  either  of  two  simultaneous  sound 
transmissions.  Reproduction  is  of  unus¬ 
ually  high  quality.  Where  recording  and 
ploy-bock  are  desired,  rooms  need  only 
be  supplied  with  microphone  and  tape- 
deck  jacks.  Amplification  takes  place  at 
the  main  control  console. 

Classes  with  varying^time  require¬ 
ments  need  no  longer  be  subject  to  an 
inflexible  set  of  signals.  But  conventional 
time-progromming  equipment  — including 
independent  crossconnect  panels,  relay 
racks,  classroom  buzzers  and  wiring  sys¬ 
tems— is  bulky  and  expensive. 

The  Executone  system  includes  a  re¬ 
markably  compact,  easily  accessible 
peg-board  programmer  — which  allows 
each  classroom  to  be  placed  on  any  one 
of  six  different  time  programs  within  sec¬ 
onds.  This  function  is  built  directly  into 
either  standard  console!  The  costly  con¬ 
ventional  system  is  eliminated. 


Speed  administrative  action: 
relieve  over-burdened  staff 


Freedom  to  teach— and  to  work  more 
productively  — is  one  of  the  best  answers 
to  the  chronic  shortage  of  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel.  Time  savings 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  staff’s 
cammunication  capabilities.  Today,  these 
can  economically  include:  A)  2-way 
electronic  voice  intercom  .  .  .  between 
the  office  ond  any  classroom  .  .  .  with 
complete  privacy  safeguards.  B)  Private¬ 
line  room-to-office  and  room-to-room 
intercom  .  .  .  with  call  origination  from 
any  point.  The  Executone  system  offers 
all  the  above,  providing  2-way  remote- 
reply  intercom  through  each  classraom 
speaker . . .  optional  private-line  handset 
communication  using  an  independent 
channel  carried  by  the  same  wiring. 
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Preserve  student  discipline 

during  unsupervised  intervals 


When  teachers  must  leave  their  classes, 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  usually 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  substitute. 
Faculty  members  may  now  be  relieved 
of  this  non-productive  extra  duty. 
Unattended  students  can  be  monitored 
from  the  Office  — through  the  Executone 
speaker  — and  notified  by  its  open-line 
signal  light  that  they  are  under  remote 
supervision. 


Control  student  transportation 

Teachers  find  it  especially  difficult  to 
keep  order  — and  prevent  delays— when 
restless  students  must  await  loadings  of 
homeward-bound  school  buses.  This 
condition  is  relieved  when  children  ore 
permitted  to  ploy  freely— until  summoned 
to  the  loading  area  in  proper  groups  and 
directed  to  their  buses. 


This  con  be  achieved  through  on  inex¬ 
pensive  adjunct  to  the  Executone  system: 
o  microphone  jock  at  the  loading  area 
and  speakers  at  loading  and  congrega¬ 
tion  areas.  Both  microphone  and  speaker 
wiring  run  in  the  some  conduit.  The  am¬ 
plifiers  at  the  main  console  are  utilized. 
Any  available  microphone  can  be 
plugged  in  at  dismissal  time. 


Preserve  the  continuity 

of  classroom  activities 


Communications  in  the  modern  school 
go  0  long  way  toward  assuring  uninter¬ 
rupted  class  activities.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  facilities  which  moke  this 
possible  are  not  themselves  a  disruptive 
influence.  This  is  the  case  where  calls 
make  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  drop 
what  they  are  doing,  to  approach  or 
handle  equipment ...  or  where  a  call  in¬ 
terrupts  a  sound  transmission. 

Executone  removes  both  of  these  con¬ 
tingencies.  Through-the-speaker  calls,  for 
brief  conversations,  can  be  answered  by 
the  teacher  from  any  point  in  the  room— 
without  raising  her  voice.  And  use  of  the 
optional  handset  channel  for  longer  con¬ 
versation  prevents  interference  with  con¬ 
current  sound  programs. 


Prevent  confusion  and 

panic  in  emergencies 

leading  administrators  have  long  felt 
the  need  for  greater  control  of  student 
bodies  in  emergencies.  They  seek  alarm 
signal  facilities  to  augment  standard  fire 
alarm  systems— for  such  special  contin¬ 
gencies  as  air  raids.  To  control  student 
movements  in  critical  situations,  they  wish 
to  moke  it  possible  for  any  staff  member 
to  broadcast  voice  instructions— without 
having  been  trained  in  the  use  of  sound 
equipment. _ 


In  the  Executone  system,  the  same 
components  used  to  produce  time  sig¬ 
nals  will  also  provide  supplemental 
alarms.  Executone  furnishes  duplicate 
signal  generators  — for  fail-safe  standby 
duty.  For  follow-up  voice  instructions, 
after  an  alarm,  a  staff  member  need  only 
touch  the  'emergency'  bar  at  the  Execu¬ 
tone  console.  This  overrides  all  other 
transmissions  .  .  .  allows  him  to  speak 
immediately  to  the  entire  student  body. 


Provide  quality-controlled 
sound  for  audience  activities 

No  audience  facilities  are  so  inten¬ 
sively  used  as  those  in  the  modern 
school.  Auditoriums  and  gyms  serve  not 
only  during  the  school  day  — but  also  for 
adult  and  community  activities  ...  for 
socials  and  special  events.  Sound  rein¬ 
forcement  equipment  must  be  designed 
to  high  standards.  And  controls  must  be 
efficient.  Conventional  microphone  mix¬ 
ing  units  — because  of  A-C  power,  venti¬ 
lation  and  space  needs  can  seldom  be 
situated  where  they  do  most  good. 

An  Executone  system  provides  not  only 
sound  reproduction  of  highest  quality, 
but  also  new  flexibility  in  the  location  of 
controls.  T ransistorized  preamplifiers  and 
mixers  are  compact  enough  for  conceal¬ 
ment  anywhere  .  .  .  have  no  special  in¬ 
stallation  requirements. 


Executone  manufactufes  School-to-Home  telephone  equipment  for  shut-ins. 


Your  Local  Executone  Organization 
Offers  You  Six  Stages  Of  Service 


©  THOROUGH,  PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTATION  OR  SURVEY 
@  DESIGN  STANDARDS  FOR  OPTIMUM  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE 
®  FULL  INSTALLATION  RESPONSIBILITY 
®  THOROUGH  TRAINING  OF  YOUR  PERSONNEL 
®  FULL  YEAR  COMPREHENSIVE  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 
©  ON  PREMISES  MAINTENANCE  BY  SKILLED  TECHNICIANS 

fxecu/one 

COMMUNICATION  and  SOUND  SYSTEMS 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  IDEAS  .  .  . 

INFORMATION  .  .  .  ASSISTANCE  -  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

Executone,  Inc.,  Dept.  C-4 

415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

□  I  would  like  my  local  Executone  Systems  Engineer  to  call. 

□  I  would  like  detailed  literature  on  sound  and  communication 
systems  for  schools. 

Nome _ _ _ _ 


In  Canada:  331  Bartlett  Avenue,  Toronto 


June,  1961 
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Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  on  AUTOSCORE.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  is  no  obligation. 


Address 


AStRA 


31  Church  Street 
New  London,  Connecticut 


AUTOSCORE  —a  VERSATILE  system  of  programed  mstruction 


•  ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY 


Designed  by  a  professional  engineer  with  seven 
years’  experience  in  the  education  field,  AUTO¬ 
SCORE  is  a  remarkable  new  teaching  aid  de¬ 
signed  for  classroom  use.  AUTOSCORE 
relieves  the  teacher  of  the  tedium  of  repetitive 
drill,  AUTOSCORE  offers  ease  of  operation 


•  TESTED  AND  APPROVED  BY  LEADING 

EDUCATORS 

•  SAFE,  RELIABLE  ALL-ELECTRIC 

OPERATION 

•  QUICK,  EFFICIENT  PROGRAMMING 

•  STIMULATES  PUPIL  INTEREST  ! 


•  SIMULTANEOUS  SCORING 


for  teacher  and  student,  yet  never  allows  a 
question  to  be  skipjxd  or  an  answer  to  go 
uncorrected.  AUTOSCORE  is  smaller  and 
lighter  than  a  standard  tyjx^writer. 


Adapt! 


tUQ 


<s 


technology 
^  to  the 


clam 


oom . . . 


AUTOSCORE 
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OVERVIEW 


ONE  VIEW 


Who's  Afraid  to  Teach? 

‘'Free  men  cannot  properly  be  taught  by  slaves. 
Courageous  citizens  cannot  be  well  educated  by 
scared  hired  /’  Haroi.d  Benjamin 


%A/iio  is  seared?  Who  is  afraid  to  teach? 
leaehers  are  afraid  who  themselves  are: 
Insecure,  not  whole  emotionally. 

Afraid  to  test  their  ideas  and  consictions  lest  they  he 
shaken  in  them. 

Dictators  themsehes,  e.xpectin^  to  he  dictated  to. 
Indoctrinators  of  a  big  truth  in  which  they  themselves 
have  been  indoctrinat«‘d. 

Unsure  of  what  they  do  know. 

1  eaehers  are  afraid  who  in  their  classes  have: 
So  many  children  that  they  can't  know  what's  in  each 
mind  and  heart. 

“Hy-the-lx*ir’  scheduling,  and  who  dare  not  start  a 
discussion  lest  time  run  out  Ix-fore  all  understand. 

I'ried  and  failed  and  has  t*  become  too  discouraged  to 
keep  f)n  trying. 

Children  ujK)n  w  hom  most  other  major  influences  seem 
to  reject  truth-seeking  and  open-mindedness  as  ajrpro- 
jrriate  goals  of  a  free  citizen  in  a  free  society. 

Accepted  as  their  major,  almost  their  sole,  goal  the 
adjustment  of  children  to  their  fellows  and  to  society, 
forgetting  the  sacredness  of  the  individual  and  the 
progress  made  by  bra\e  and  wise  souls  who  dare  ad¬ 
just  society  better  to  meet  man's  needs. 

Teachers  are  afraid  who  in  their  schools: 

Feel  themselves  standing  alone. 

lla\e  their  every  mo\e  mappetl,  every  method  man¬ 
dated,  e\ery  lesson  laid  out — whether  by  dictatorship 
of  single  “authority"  or  of  “democratic  committee." 
Are  themselves  pawns.  “'Fhe  teacher,  like  the  artist, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  letters,  can  perform 
his  work  adeejuately  only  if  he  feels  himself  to  be  an 
individual  directed  by  an  inner  creative  impulse,  not 
dominated  and  fettered  by  an  outside  authority." 
(Bertrand  Russell) 

.\re  surrounded  by  those  afraid,  so  that  subtly  the 
teacher  is  torn  between  loyalty  to  his  colleagues  and 
dedication  to  leading  youngsters  towards  truth. 


Find  few  resources  asailable  to  present  the  diversities 
from  which  truth  may  be  distilled. 

Teachers  arc  afraid  who  in  their  community  find 
that: 

School  success  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  achieve¬ 
ment  of  rote  skills. 

Uitizens  at  large  or  even  parents  alone  have  no  part  in 
setting  objectives  and  goals. 

'Fhe  preponderance  of  community  sentiment  seems 
anti-intellectual. 

Their  {XTsonal  isolation  from  the  community  leads  to 
a  distrust  based  on  lack  of  personal  acquaintance. 

Much  criticism  is  based  on  ignorance  and  stereotype, 
on  rosy  recollection  of  the  old-time  school. 

r eaehers  are  afraid  who  in  their  profession: 

Fail  to  join  with  others  in  strengthening  the  profession. 
Find  colleagues,  who  later  teach  their  present  classes, 
building  their  own  strength  by  belittling  the  work  of  the 
pre\  ions  teacher. 

Pi  ess  for  conformity  unlimited  so  that  another's 
strength  won't  contrast  with  their  own  weakness. 

Take  refuge  in  silence  when  the  rights  of  others  are  at¬ 
tacked,  or  when  unwarranted  criticisms  are  made. 
Regard  the  teachers’  job  lightly,  either  through  mod¬ 
esty,  disinterest,  or  secret  insecurity. 

Yet,  this  long  parade  of  five-times-five  fears  does  not 
intimidate  the  courageous,  the  dedicated,  the  informed, 
the  cultured,  the  cooperative,  the  active  in  citizenship, 
the  truly  professional  teacher.  Somehow  we  still  have  men 
and  women  in  our  classrooms  whose  influence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  are  the  best  guarantees  that  our  free  public  schools 
w  ill  continue  to  build  free  men. 

To  administrators,  the  challenge  is  to  find  those  al- 
ready-free  teachers  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  others  to 
become  free — not  only  free  from  fear  but  free  for  creative 
teaching-  until  of  none  can  it  be  said:  He's  afraid  to 
teach !  • 
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KEWAUNEE  MlNUFtCTURING  COMPtiT 
tORItN.  MICHIEAN 

KEWAUNEE  TECHNICAL  FURNITURE  CO. 
STATESYILIE,  N.  C. 


superior  Kewaunee  quality 
proved  by  infallible 

INSIDE  OUT  TEST" 


Any  rtscniblancc  between  these  tbaracters  ami  people,  living 
or  dead,  is  purely  coincidental.  “Two  Ton  Tony” 
and  “Teenie”  are  merely  demonstrating  that  Kewaunee 
Laboratory  Furniture  can  really  take  it! 

Although  it’s  unlikely  that  any  lurniture  will  have  to 
withstand  abuse  like  this,  it  has  always  been  Kewaunee’s 
policy  to  design  and  build-in  strength  that  is  far  beyond 
normal  requirements.  No  matter  how  you  look  at 
it  .  .  .  inside  or  out  .  .  .  you’ll  immediately  detect  the 
many  advantages  of  Kewaunee  lurniture. 

Rest  assured  that  Kewaunee’s  high  jmKluctivity,  with 
modern  streandined  maiudat  tin  ing  methods,  produces  the 
finest  furniture  on  the  market  today.  ,\sk  to  see  the  rejjie- 
sentative  in  your  vicinity  or 
send  for  the  latest  catalog. 

d.ook  for  these  exclusive 
Kewaunee  features  .  .  .  unmis¬ 
takable  symbols  of  tpiality. 


ASK  ABOUT 
"30  DAY" 
KEMTECH 
STOCK  ITEMS 


General  Sales  Office 


1  his  KTF  yio  Storage  Case  is  a 
true  l  etsion  of  the  masterpiece 
being  ilismantleil  ahoi'e. 


300S  W.  Front  St,  Statesville  .N.  C, 


FORUM 


A  Proper  Season 

If  American  sc1i(k)1s  are  free,  why  cio  they  charge  tuition 
for  summer  sessions?  ^Vhen  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of 
onr  piejmiices  toward  a  tweKe-month  scIkk)!  year  when 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor? 

Claims  that  a  student  will  appreciate  the  serious  in¬ 
tent  f)f  summer  schfK)Iing  only  if  he  pays  for  it  are  tanta¬ 
mount  to  saying  that  summer  is  not  a  proper  season  for 
learning.  Yet,  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  pujiils  where- 
ever  schools  ha\e  opened  their  thnns  for  free  study  during 
the  summer  months. 

Several  states  ha\e  ruled  that  it  is  illegal  to  charge  tu¬ 
ition  to  jnihlic  summer  scIkk*!  sessions.  Vet  others  still 
carry  outmoded  laws  which  restrict  state  aid  for  summer 
sessions;  if  our  educational  programs  aie  to  he  strength¬ 
ened,  these  laws  must  be  rejx'aled. 

Contracts  to  teachers  should  he  written  on  the  basis 
ol  a  tweKe-month  scIkm*!  year  (with  lea\e  allowances  ff)r 
university  study  and  educational  travel  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  period  for  teachers  anti  students  held  to  two 
to  four  weeks.  Free  summer  programs  in  our  schools 
would  not  only  strengthen  the  etlucational  program,  they 
would  answer  the  recurrent  plea  for  full-time  use  of  our 
sch(K)l  |)lants  and  help  to  get  teaching  recognized  as  a  full¬ 
time  profession.  W’illiatu  Fitzpatiick,  Director  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  Stati  (.'tdh  qc  at  Boston. 

One  State's  Variety  of  Districts 

Ohio,  with  fewer  than  1,000  scIkm)!  districts  and  an 
average  disti  ict  size  of  about  2.000  students,  is  at  neithei 
the  top  nor  bottom  of  the  states  in  its  irrational  district 
organizatioti.  Hut  its  contrasts  ate  the  more  startling. 

Its  14!I  city  school  districts  range  down  from  CMeve- 
lantl's  141.000  pupils  to  .St.  Heinaril’s  700.  In  the  ability 
to  supixirt  education,  measmed  by  the  assessed  valuation 
per  pupil,  .St.  Hernard  with  $106,000  is  twenty  times  as 
able  as  Wellsville  with  .$."),  I00.  Cleveland's  $21,600  is  high 
for  the  big  cities. 

In  the  seventy-seven  village  districts  the  spreads  are 
ten  to  one  in  enrollments  and  in  local  tax  base. 

Hut  for  really  sharp  contrasts  consider  the  exempted 
local  districts  which  range  in  size  from  Middle  Hass  with 
live  students  to  th(“  nearly  7,000  in  Washington.  Middle 
Hass  has  $1  18.000  behind  each  pupil  and  spent  $1,298 
per  j)u|)il  last  year.  It  has  more  than  ninety  times  as  much 
property  wealth  as  jeflerson  with  its  $1,600  assessed 
V  aluation  per  pupil. 

One  local  district  of  l.aOO  students  reported  spend¬ 
ing  $7.')  per  pupil  (which  was  one-seventeenth  of  the 


Middle  Bass  figure  and  one-fourth  of  the  average  for  all 
local  districts) .  This  district  was  one  of  thirty-four  which 
had  less  than  $5,000  valuation  per  pupil,  but  the  others 
in  that  category  spent  from  $218  to  $304,  averaging  $260 
— over  three  times  as  much! 

Incidentally  the  average  teacher’s  salary'  in  Ohio  is 
$5,600  for  cities,  $5,000  for  villages,  and  $4,700  for  “lo¬ 
cals.”  Two  “locals”  pay  their  three  teachers  each  an 
average  $3,133,  while  another  pays  its  ten  teachers  an 
av  erage  $6,951. 

This  is  no  exceptional  state,  although  it  does  rank 
quite  high  in  wealth.  But  the  contrasts  raise  questions 
which  are  the  same  for  nearly  every  state.  What  does  it 
say  alK)ut  giving  the  local  people  a  bigger  share  in  school 
costs?  Does  each  Ohio  child  have  ecjual  access  to  good 
schools?  Will  $3,100  buy  the  services  of  a  good  teacher? 
Does  any  community  have  the  right  to  spend  only  $75 
on  a  child’s  education?  How  can  we  support  local  initia¬ 
tive  yet  prevent  local  deprivation?  This  variety  is  just 
t(K)  wide! 

Are  the  Generals  Educated? 

Four  generals  turn  against  France's  government  and 
seek  to  establish  national  jxvlicy.  The  Congo  chaos  is  led 
by  “educated”  Congolese  who  are  impatient  with  (even 
ignorant  of)  democratic  processes  and  who  combine  po¬ 
litical  with  military  ]X)vver  to  establish  personal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Laotian  mishmash  features  the  few  “edu¬ 
cated”  who  “know”  (each  differently)  what’s  g(X)d  for 
their  people.  Even  in  the  C.  .S.  we  recall  the  amazing 
outcry  when  President  Truman  asserted  the  right  of 
elected  leadership  to  control  the  military  by  relieving 
(leneral  Mac.Xrthur  of  his  command. 

Is  the  development  of  the  intellect  really  the  central 
task  of  education?  .\re  our  scluxvls  and  colleges  to  focus 
primarily  on  the  individual?  Or  isn’t  there  a  different, 
mortal  urgency  implied  in  these  world  events?  Isn't  the 
lesson  brought  home  again  that  the  building  of  responsi¬ 
ble,  informed,  and  effective  citizenship  is  the  basis  of  our 
commitment  to  universal  education  and  the  reason  for 
our  devotion  of  jjublic  money  to  its  supjxirt? 

Life  adjustment  may  not  be  the  right  label  for  the  kind 
of  education  we  need.  Hut  neither  is  the  tough  academic 
cuiriculum.  We  don't  want  the  intellect-centered,  selec¬ 
tion-by-elimination  system  traditional  in  France  and  in 
most  of  the  former  European  colonies.  Nor  do  we  want 
the  “soft"  non-intellectual  education  found  mostly  in 
caricature  but  true  of  bits  and  pieces  of  .American  edu¬ 
cation. 

We'll  settle  for  an  education  that  gives  equal  emphasis 
to  the  “I”  and  the  “we,”  which  develops  intellectual 
]x>vver  and  indiv  idual  potentiality  at  the  same  time  that 
it  builds  awareness,  accommodatievn,  concern,  compassion, 
larger  loyalty,  the  habit  of  using  knowledge  in  a  social 
context,  and  a  commitment  to  shared  democratic  values. 

Education  in  and  for  citizenship  is  what's  missing  in 
.Algeria,  the  Congo,  and  Laevs.  No  concern  for  competence 
or  superiority  in  the  achievements  race  will  excuse  us  if 
we  forget  our  own  commitment  to  this  basic  goal.  • 
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install 

HEV-E-OIL  BURNERS 

put  the  savings  into  extra 
classrooms  and  equipment 


FITS  ANY 
BOILER 
CUTS 
MAINTENANCE 
COSTS 


Engineered  to  use  inexpensive  heavy  oils 
available  in  5  -  150  gph 

HE\-E-OIL  BURNERS  utilize  lou-co'-t  No.  4,  5  and  6  oils 
with  liipher  heat  content. 

Each  hurner  is  a  complete  packape,  ready  to  install.  It  is 
factory-assemhled,  fully  fire-tested  and  completely  wired. 
■Automatic  electronic  controls  are  connected,  tested  and 
mounted  on  the  hurner. 

Meets  all  code  standards:  Underwriters  Uahoratory  approved. 


SAVES  FUEL  -  INCREASES  HEATING  EFFICIENCY 


AIR#( 


OILI 


Exclusive  design  principle 


Unlike  ordinary  hiph-pressure  atomizinp  burners  that 
force  oil  at  hiph  pressure  throuph  a  small  orifice,  the 
llE\  -E-OIl.  Bl  RNER  uses  a  larpe  orihce  and  atomizes 
oil  hy  air  pressure  in  the  nozzle. 


WILL  A 

HEV-E-OIL  BURNER 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  IN  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  SCHOOL? 


•  Are  you  using  more  than  45 
tons  of  cool  per  year? 

•  Are  you  burning  more  than 
6,000  gallons  of  light  oil 
per  year? 

•  Are  there  more  than  1500 
sq.  ft.  of  radiation  In  your 
building? 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  Investi- 
gote  HEV-E-OIL  BURNERS 
today! 

For  complete  information  on  the  HEV-E-Oll  BURNER  and  the  HIGH¬ 
LANDER  BOILER-BURNER  unit,  write:  Dept.  F-61. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE:  4447  N.  OAKLAND  AVE.,  MILWAUKEE  11,  WIS. 


ECONOMIC 

SCENE 


How  to  Raise  Economic  Literacy 

Iwoi'LD  1-IKE  to  return  to  the  tojiic  that  was  tliscnsscd 
in  this  column  last  month-  the  relation  of  education  to 
unemployment — and  examine  this  complex  problem  in 
another  light.  In  addition  to  education's  responsibility  to 
help  reduce  unemployment  hy  retraining  people  in  the 
skills  that  are  most  in  demand,  it  has  another:  to  raise 
the  population's  level  of  economic  intelligence. 

The  public  must  he  better  informed  than  it  now  is  or 
it  will  support  economic  policies  that,  in  the  long  nm, 
will  only  worsen  the  unemployment  problem. 

There  are  several  “easy”  remedies  the  government 
could  take  to  rectify  the  unemployment  problem:  it  could 
force  the  unemployed  to  work  at  any  job,  and  for  any 
wage — on  highway  construction,  say,  or  some  other  fed¬ 
eral  project;  it  could  reejuire  the  consumer  to  specify 
five  or  ten  years  in  advance  exactly  what  he  was  going  to 
purchase  so  that  it  could  allocate  the  lalxir  force  necessary 
to  produce  these  articles;  it  could  even  control  the  rate 
of  change  in  the  technology.  But  no  one  in  the  U'nited 
States  who  cherishes  his  democratic  freedom  would  ad¬ 
vocate  such  drastic  solutions.  The  cure  would  he  worse 
than  the  disease. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  operate  a  reasonably  free 
society,  in  which  the  people  are  left  essentially  free  to 
choose  their  jobs,  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  jobs, 
and  to  work  at  them  when  they  want  to.  We  are  also 
developing  a  society  in  which  the  consumer  will  be  es¬ 
sentially  free  to  buy  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  it. 
These  decisions  enormously  complicate  the  yiroblem  of 
dealing  with  unemployment. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  we  want  to  keeij 
our  freedom  of  economic  choice,  then  we  must  become  far 
better  informed  than  the  people  in  a  police  state.  If  we 
allow  people  to  choose  their  jobs,  we  shall  have  to  make 
them  much  more  intelligent  job-choosers  than  they  now- 
are.  If  we  are  to  leave  people  free  to  determine  what  they 
are  going  to  consume,  vve  shall  also  have  to  make  them 
more  highly  informed  consumers. 

Five  hundred  years  ago  the  Western  world  set  out  to 
produce  alphabetic,  or  verbal,  literacy  giving  whole 
peoples  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  W  c  have  succeeded 
in  learning  how  to  do  this.  Today  vve  can  take  any  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  world  and,  in  two  or  three  generations,  tnake  it 
95  percent  literate. 

But  no  society  has  yet  made  even  an  intelligent  begin¬ 
ning  in  making  its  population  economically  literate.  We 
don't  even  know  how  to  solve  this  problem.  Police-state 
economists  say  that  this  is  impossible — that  tbe  masses 
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tan  iu'\tr  be  made  econoinitally  intelligent,  and  that,  | 
tttnsetjiiently,  technicians  and  planners  must  decide  what  i 
the  jx.H)|jle  should  consume  and  must  set  up  the  work 
Ittrccs  accordingly.  I'hese  planners  are  also  convinced  that  | 
the  people  can  ne\cr  he  made  intelligent  enough  to  de-  | 
tide  how  much  they  sliould  save,  and  what  they  should  do 
with  tlieir  sa\ings.  I’hese  decisions,  they  Itelieve,  should  I 
he  kept  in  the  hands  of  centralized  groups.  j 

I  hese  methods  violate  essentially  everything  that  we  in  j 
the  free  world  believe.  Hut  the  assumptions  on  which  ' 
they  are  based  make  ecjually  clear  that  viable  free  econ¬ 
omies  must  ha\e  |)eo|)le  with  a  high  level  of  information 
and  intelligence.  One  of  the  unsolved  problems  facing 
this  nation,  and  any  nation  today  that  expects  to  keep  a 
free  economy,  is  to  come  up  with  far  l3etter  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  people  economically  literate. 

.\11  we  ha\c  to  do  to  see  the  extent  of  this  illiteracy  is 
to  l(K)k  at  some  of  the  suggestions  for  dealing  with  un¬ 
employment  that  are  advanced  in  highly  responsible 
circles.  .\  classic  illustration  is  the  consideration  of  un- 
employnu-nt  as  a  single  problem  which  can  he  srtlved 
simply  by  artificially  creating  additional  purchasing 
power.  It  the  pi  ice  ol  |)olitical  liberty  is  \erl)al  literacy, 
certainly  the  price  ol  economic  liberty  is  economic  liter¬ 
acy.  ll  \Kf)I.I)  F.  t;t..\RK 


Representative  Bond  Issues 


(Sold  from  Apr.  1  to  Apr.  30,  1961) 


Amt.  in 

Moody 

\et  % 

School 

District  or  College  Millions 

Rating 

Interest 

Ala^: 

.Sitka  Ind  .S 

1. 

*Baa 

t.6804 

Ark: 

1'  of  .Xrk  (Hous 

1.672 

NR 

3.125 

Cal : 

Rev) 

Torrance  Unif 

1. 

.\ 

3.370 

(!a: 

(la  U  System  Bldg 
.\uth  (Revenue) 

1.1. 

*  A 

3.75618 

Ind: 

Ind  U  (1st  Mt? 
Rev) 

3. 

NR 

3.9971 

Mass: 

Berlin-Boylston  Reg 

1 . 11 .1 

*Baa 

3.60 

Mich: 

Bloomfield  Hills  #2 

4  KI.t 

Baa 

3.823 

(  )wosso 

:i.87 

A 

3.62985 

Minn : 

Clrookston  Ind  #.19!! 

1.1 

.\ 

3.8080 

Mo: 

Kansas  City 

.5. 

Aa 

3.1 1939 

SJ.: 

Sayrcville 

:i.i2 

A 

3.66 

Middlesex 

1.01 1 

Baa 

3.68 

X.y.: 

.\  Tonawanda  City 

4.68 

A 

3.576 

Babylon  Un  Free  #9 

2.428 

Baa 

3.667 

Ohio : 

Findlay 

4.95 

.A  a 

3.275 

OUa: 

Comanche  Co  Ind 
#8 

1.25 

A 

2.5872 

Ore : 

.State  Bd  Higher  F.d 
Series  B 

5. 

A  a 

3.5020 

Series  A 

2.. 3 

•A  a 

3.5605 

Lane  Co  #4 

2.5 

Aa 

3.2010 

Penn: 

Paoli  .Xrea  Sch  .Auth 
( Revenue) 

3.85 

.\ 

3.2930 

Tex: 

Austin  Ind 

2.5 

A 

3.14665 

Waco  Ind 

1. 

A 

3.07339 

Va: 

Giles  Co  Sch  Bd 

2.35 

*.\ 

3.4027 

Wash : 

King  Co  Renton 
#403 

2. 

.\ 

3.6218 

* — provisional  \R — none 

’  assigned 

Compiled  from  The  Doily  Bond  Buyer 
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Requirement:  Flexibility 
Solution:  Brick 

Planners  agree  on  at  least  one  point  for  school 
construction;  Schools  should  be  flexible— 
to  meet  tomorrow’s  flood  of  students, 
tomorrow’s  new  teaching  techniques 
and  equipment. 

iJrick  offers  unique  flexibility.  It  is  suitable 
for  the  huge  loft  school,  the  campus 
or  cluster-type  school.  Brick  can  be  built  into 
curved,  straight,  panel  or  load-bearing 
walls.  Brick’s  high  density  minimizes  sound 
transmission.  Brick’s  excellent  insulating 
qualities  present  opportunities  for  savings  on 
heating  and  air  conditioning.  And 
brick  meets  a  timeless  requirement  for 
schools:  It  is  fireproof. 

Be  inflexible  about  one  specification:  Insist 
on  brick  for  flexibility. 

Structural  Clay  Products  Institute 

1520  18th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


June,  1961 
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■amestack 


anew 

Concept  in 
Library 
Shelving 

New  AMESTACK  Steel 
Library  Shelving  provides 
that  feeling  of  spacious¬ 
ness  so  important  in 
contemporary  library 
designs.  Wire  shelf 
brackets  afford  ideal 
display  for  books, 
eliminate  the  box-like 
appearance  of  conven¬ 
tional  shelving.  Free¬ 
standing  base;  4'  shelves. 
Many  colors  available. 

H'rite  today 
for  full  details 

ui.R.nm[sco. 

Dept  OV 
Milpitas,  California 


Representatives 
in  Principal  Cities 
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The  First  Folding 
Table  With  Fine 
Furniture  Beauty 


This  beoutifully  styled  »■  -m 

laminated  plastic  top  •' 

table  features  the  easiest  *  tm 

and  most  convenient  fold-  -  W 

ing  and  locking  procedure 

on  the  market.  To  set  up,  just 

swing  the  legs  out  .  .  .  with  one  hand  .  and 

then  snugly  lock  ih  place  To  break  down,  just 

the  touch  of  your  finger  releases  the  safety 

lock,  allowing  legs  to  swing  back  in  place 


McNeff  Industries,  Inc. 
Y0626,  Dollos,  Texot 


J  Please  send  the  colorful  illw*- 
Itrated  gracfifold  Catalog  con- 
^  taining  complete  details. 


write 
today  for 

e  gracefold  i 
catalog 


^CITY _ STATE  _ _ J 


CALENDAR 


20—23,  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards.  At  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Ex.  sec.:  T.  M.  Stinnett, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.C. 

25—30,  National  Education  Assn.  An¬ 
nual  Convention.  At  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.  Ex.  sec.:  William  G.  Carr,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


2-5,  American  College  Public  Relations 
Assn.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  sec.:  Frank 
L.  Ashmore,  1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

2— 14,  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  NEA.  At  Glassboro,  N.  J. 
Ex.  sec.:  Margaret  Stevenson,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

3— 7,  National  Assn,  of  Physical  Plant 
Administrators  of  Universities  and 
Colleges.  At  Corvallis,  Ore.  Sec.- 
treas.:  John  H.  Sweitzer,  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

3—7,  National  School  Public  Relations 
Assn.  At  New  York.  Sec.-treas.:  Roy 
K.  Wilson,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

9— 15,  American  Library  Assn.  At  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Ex.  dir.:  David  H.  Clift, 
50  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

10— 14,  American  Alumni  Council.  At 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Ex.  sec.:  Ernest  T. 
Stewart,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

22—25,  National  Audio-Visual  Assn.  At 
Chicago,  III.  Executive  Vice  President, 
1201  Spring  St.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

31— Aug.  4,  American  School  Food  Serv¬ 
ice  Assn.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  dir.: 
John  N.  Perryman,  P.  O.  Box  8811, 
Denver  10,  Colo. 

31 -Aug.  7,  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profes¬ 
sion.  At  New  Delhi,  India.  Sec.  Gen.: 
William  G.  Carr,  1201  16fh  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

AUGUST 

6—9,  College  and  University  Personnel 
Assn.  At  Seattle,  Wash.  Ex.  sec.:  Don¬ 
ald  E.  Dickason,  809  S.  Wright  St., 
Champaign,  III. 

20—26,  National  Conference  of  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Educational  Administration. 
At  Berkeley,  Calif.  Sec.-treas.:  Dale 
K.  Hayes,  Teachers  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  8,  Neb. 

31— Sept.  6,  American  Psychological 
Assn.  At  New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.: 
John  G.  Darely,  1333  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

SUMMER  WORKSHOPS 

The  23rd  annual  short  course  for  build- 
I  ing  service  supervisors  will  be  held  in 


New  York  at  Columbia  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  June  5—9.  Director:  Richard  F. 
Tonigan. 

A  three-week  seminar  on  administra¬ 
tion  of  community  schools  will  be  held 
at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Em¬ 
poria,  June  5—23. 

A  three-week  course  on  school  facility 
planning  will  be  held  at  The  University 
of  Chicago  June  7—25. 

Cornell  University  will  offer  a  one-week 
seminar  on  executive  leadership  skills 
to  be  held  at  the  Motel  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  Suffren,  N.  Y.,  June  1 1  —  16. 

A  three-week  seminar  on  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  held  at  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Manhattan,  June  12—30. 

Workshop  on  school-community  rela¬ 
tions  will  be  sponsored  by  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  June 
13— July  14,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Minnesota  chapter  of  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Assn. 

Michigan  State  University,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Midwest  Program  on  Air¬ 
borne  Television  Instruction,  is  offering 
two-week  workshops  on  the  effective 
use  of  television  for  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  Workshops  ore  scheduled  during 
the  period  of  June  19— July  8. 

A  three-week  seminar  on  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Emporia,  June  26— July  14. 

Three-week  workshops  on  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principal  as  an  individual, 
and  on  adaptation  to  change  in  second¬ 
ary  education  will  be  held  at  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  June  26— July  15. 

A  three-week  seminar  on  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  the 
school  maintenance  program  will  be 
held  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia,  July  17— Aug.  4. 

Three-week  courses  on  guidance  infor¬ 
mation  and  consultant  services,  and  on 
incorporating  new  ideas  into  secondary 
education  will  be  held  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  July  17—  Aug.  5.  Also  to 
be  held  at  this  time  will  be  a  three- 
week  workshop  on  programed  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  12th  annual  short  course  on  college 
business  will  be  held  at  The  University 
of  Omaha  (Neb.)  July  24—29.  Director: 
Frank  H.  Gorman. 

A  two-week  workshop  on  planning  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  will  be  held  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  start¬ 
ing  July  31.  Director:  Floyd  Parker. 

The  American  Society  of  Training  Direc¬ 
tors  will  run  programs  on  training  meth¬ 
ods  and  management  development  at 
its  8th  annual  institute  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  July  31— Aug. 
11.  Director:  Norman  C.  Allhiser. 
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The  underwood  TOUCH-MASTER  FIVE  fttanflnrd  tij]>eirriter  proi'ifies  a 
touch  so  lii/ht  anil  rcsjtonsivr  that  students  make  hetter-than-averafie  protjeess,  in  a 
machine  stardilp  const raeted  to  irithstand  the  hard  knocks  of  classroom  use.  So  lipht 
is  the  Touch-Master  Five's  touch  that  students  trained  on  this  machiiie  adjust  quickUj 
to  electric  machines  when  enterinp  business  offices.  Amonp  its  advanced  features  arc: 

Instantly  responsive  touch  tabulation  ■  Balanced  margin  indicators  ■  Paper  centering,  title- 
heading  centering  and  aligning  scales  ■  Exceptionally  light,  fast  carriage  return  ■  Fast, 
simplified  ribbon  changing  (without  touching  the  ribbon). 


unaerwootS  Corporation  •  [{nsiness  Education  Department  •  One  Park  .Avenue,  Neu'  York  16,  N,Y. 

Pleane  send  me  literature  on  the  new  I'nderwood  st(tndard  and  electric  t!ti>ewriters,nnd  my  free  copy 
of  the  newly  revised  "History  of  Typewriting,”  without  ohligation. 

Satne . Position . 

Sch(ud . 

Address . 


June,  1961 
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HOW  CLOSE  ARE  WE  TO  TEACHING  MACHINES 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM? 


A  Special  Report  on  TMI-GROLIER  Programmed  Courses, 
Programmed  Texts  and  Low-Cost  Teaching  Machines 


Thk  dkvklopment  of  programmed 
learning  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  teachers  and  educators 
everywhere  are  asking  how  this  new 
instructional  method  will  affect  them, 
their  schools,  and  their  classes. 

TMI-GROLIER,  a  pioneer  in  program¬ 
ming  research  and  teaching  machines, 
has  been  engaged  in  extensive  experi¬ 
mentation  and  testing,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  team  of  educators  and 
psychologists  headed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  E. 
Homme  and  Dr.  James  L.  Evans. 

Working  closely  with  other  psychol¬ 
ogists  in  the  field,  and  drawing  on  the 
best  practical  and  theoretical  experi¬ 
ence  available,  tmi-grolier  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  programmed  courses 
and  texts.  In  addition,  we  have  per¬ 
fected  and  are  manufacturing  the 
first  practical  low-cost  teaching  ma¬ 
chine  for  use  with  programmed 
courses. 

The  TMI-GROLIER  programmed 
courses  and  texts  include  spelling, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  punctuation, 
music;  basic  courses  in  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Latin  and  Russian, 
and  others.  Every  course  has  been 
extensively  tested,  together  with  the 
TMI-GROLIER  teaching  machine,  in  ac¬ 
tual  classrooms,  such  as  the  Albu¬ 
querque  classroom  pictured  above. 


Feedback  data  are  incorporated  in  the 
final  revisions  of  every  course. 

‘'Tcacliing  inacliines,  properly  pro- 
grumm<‘d  and  properly  used,  arc 
our  best  liopc  for  c«lucation.‘’ 

This  statement,  made  by  Professor 
James  McClellan  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  perfectly  sum¬ 
marizes  the  aspi  rat  ions  of  T  M I-GROLIER. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the 
answers  to  programmed  learning. 
However,  with  the  cooperation  of 
leading  educators,  curriculum  special¬ 
ists,  and  psychologists,  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  first  necessary 
steps  of  this  great  educational  experi¬ 
ment:  we  have  produced  a  series  of 
thoroughly  tested  programmed 
courses  and  texts;  we  are  now  manu¬ 
facturing  in  quantity  the  fiivst  practi¬ 
cal  teaching  machines  for  those  edu¬ 
cators  who  want  to  test  them. 

Our  next  step  is  clearly  one  in 
which  T.Mi-GROLlER  must  explore,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  educators  in  the 
nation’s  schools,  the  best  possible 
means  for  ntiUziny  the  courses  and 


machines  we  now  have,  and  others 
which  are  in  preparation. 

Together,  we  will  find  the  answers 
to  many  questions:  In  what  aspects 
of  learning  can  teaching  machines  be 
of  optimum  use?  How  effective  are 
they  in  the  classroom?  For  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student?  For  the  teacher?  To 
what  extent  should  .school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  boards  of  education  con¬ 
sider  teaching  machines  and  pro¬ 
grammed  learning? 

In  this  second  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment,  TMI-GROLIER  is  now  at  work, 
correlating  our  findings  with  those  of 
others  in  the  educational  world.  Our 
courses  are  constantly  being  revised 
and  re-designed  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  teacher  and  classroom. 
Our  full-.scale  Programming  Facili¬ 
ties  are  coordinated  with  the  main- 
.stream  of  leading  educational  think¬ 
ing.  In  short,  today’s  classroom  needs 
are  determining  the  direction  of  TMI- 
grolier’s  expanding  services  in  the 
field  of  programmed  learning. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about 
tmi-grolier’s  low-cost  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  and  programmed  courses,  and 
how  you  can  elliciently  test  and  eval¬ 
uate  them,  simply  write  on  your 
.school  letterhead  to  Dept.  G2. 


TEACHING  MATERIALS  CORPORATION 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N  .Y. 

A  Division  of  GROLIER  INCORPORATED 

Publishers  of  The  Book  of  Knowledge  and  The  Encgclopcdia  Americana 
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LATE  NEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  59-61. 


ON  THE  HILL :  As  this  goes  to  press,  a  revamped 
school  assistance  act  is  being  debated  on  the  Senate 
floor.  With  many  of  the  religious  and  racial  issues  being 
compromised,  observers  give  the  bill  a  good  chance  for 
Senate  passage.  (Prospects  in  the  House  are  still 
clouded.) 

As  it  emerged  from  committee,  the  bill  was  sweetened 
to  attract  wide  support  from  southern  Democrats.  It 
calls  for  a  three-year  program  of  grants  to  the  states  for 
construction  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  or  both.  Appropriations 
total  $2.55  billion — $252  million  more  than  the  original 
administration  proposal.  Most  of  this  increase  is  directed 
at  low-income  states,  but  some  will  also  go  to  richer,  in¬ 
dustrial  states. 

One  major  change  was  to  base  the  state  allocations  on 
school-age  population  in  each  state  rather  than  on  public 
school  enrollment.  The  result  is  greater  aid  to  states  with 
heavy  private  and  parochial  school  enrollments. 

In  a  second  basic  change,  the  committee  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  government  aid  to  federally-impacted  areas  for  an¬ 
other  three  years  at  a  cost  of  about  $300  million  a  year. 

The  version  recommended  by  the  House  sub-com¬ 
mittee  includes  an  even  bigger  increase  over  the  original 
proposal  than  does  the  Senate  version.  The  bill  now 
under  consideration  in  full  committee  calls  for  $2,984 
billion  over  three  years. 

President  Kennedy  has  also  called  for  extension  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Some  Capitol  Hill 
observers  believe  the  ndea  may  be  the  vehicle  by 
which  more  federal  funds  will  go  to  aid  parochial 
schools. 

«  «  « 

DISTINGUISHED  TEACHER;  The  Detroit  board 
of  education  has  approved  a  “distinguished  teacher 
plan”  by  which  outstanding  teachers  will  be  able  to 
earn  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  The  plan  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Supt.  Samuel  Brownell  who  said  it  would 
“encourage  especially  able  teachers  to  remain  in  the 
classroom  as  a  career.” 

Under  the  plan,  100  distinguished  teacherships 
will  be  established  with  salary  maximums  equal  to 
that  of  an  assistant  principal  (up  to  $10,523). 

The  Detroit  Education  Association,  viewing  the 
plan  as  a  type  of  merit  pay,  has  expressed  disap¬ 
proval. 

*  If  * 

STIMULATION :  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  is  promoting  faculty  development  by  a  series  of 
annual  summer  grants  to  staff  members  who  under¬ 
take  projects  contributing  to  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  college.  Such  projects  will  include  re¬ 
search  and  writing  for  publication,  field  studies  in 
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areas  of  primary  professional  concern,  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  or  preparation  of  new  teaching  materials, 
and  independent  work  or  study  in  any  of  the  creative 
arts. 

Stephens  will  use  project  results  for  enrichment 
of  its  academic  program,  while  providing  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  of  faculty  members. 

«  * 

OPEN  END:  “In  the  old  days,  you  went  to  school, 
graduated  and  then  lived  off  that  experience  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  That  whole  philosophy  is  going  out 
the  window.  Elducation  and  training  is  becoming  a 
life-long  process.” 

This  statement  at  a  morning  session  by  manpower 
specialist  Eli  Ginzberg  summed  up  an  underlying 
theme  of  the  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Training  Directors.  Later,  Dr.  Forrest 
Kirkpatrick,  personnel  consultant  and  executive 
with  Wheeling  Steel,  made  the  same  point,  adding 
that  “our  present  age  criteria  for  setting  promotion, 
reassignment,  and  retirement  policies  are  no  longer 
realistic ;  people  are  living  longer  and  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  longer  than  they’ve  ever  been  before.” 

After  these  two  speakers  threw  down  the  glove, 
the  1 100  training  directors  got  some  help  in  picking 
it  up  from  Harvard’s  B.  F.  Skinner,  teaching  ma¬ 
chine  pioneer.  Skinner  ran  through  elementary  pro¬ 
grammed  learning  theory  and  encouraged  his  listen¬ 
ers  to  investigate  the  field  as  an  efficient  way  to  teach 
new  skills  within  rapidly  changing  industries.  (Ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  exhibitors'  floor  was  consistently 
strongest  around  booths  displaying  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  and  programs.) 

The  new  astd  president,  Dr.  Vernon  Sheblak,  re¬ 
flects  something  of  a  trend  within  the  Society.  She¬ 
blak  has  been  director  of  adult  education  (Torrance, 
Cal.),  consultant  in  adult  ed  (Fresno  County,  Cal.), 
and  special  supervisor  for  business  education  (Cal. 
State  Dept,  of  Education).  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
education  before  becoming  training  coordinator  for 
Pacific  Finance  and  an  astd  member.  As  Sheblak 
and  others  see  it,  fewer  training  directors  will  be 
coming  up  from  the  production  line  and  more  will 
be  coming  on  the  job  with  educational  backgrounds. 

There  is  already  some  concern  within  the  astd 
to  better  define  who  a  training  director  is,  what  he 
does,  how  much  he  is  paid,  where  he  comes  from, 
and  where  he  goes  in  management.  Preliminary  re¬ 
search  by  regional  vice-president  Ralph  Boynton 
(Bank  of  America)  points  to  eventually  answering 
these  questions  which  are  central  to  future  astd 
membership  policies. 
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The  trainers  are  being  recognized  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  significant  group  to  use 
in  cooperative  ventures  among  emerging  nations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  out-going  president  Robert  Graham 
(United  Air  Lines),  who  told  an  applauding  crowd 
of  the  general  professional  growth  of  their  Society 
during  the  past  year. 

A  unique  session  of  idea  “trading  posts”  plus  an 
amplified  telephone  interview  with  Labor  Secretary 
Goldberg  (“industrial  training  is  one  of  the  great 
challenges  of  the  Sixties,  etc.”)  rounded  out  one  of 
the  best-planned  conventions  of  the  year. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PROGRESS  IN  DESEGREGATION;  About  20 
Southern  communities  are  preparing  for  initial  or 
expanded  desegregation  this  fall. 

According  to  Southern  School  News,  Virginia  may 
nearly  double  the  200  Negroes  now  attending  bi- 
racial  schools.  Much  of  the  increase  is  expected  in 
Northern  Virginia,  where  Arlingfton  and  Fairfax 
Counties  and  the  City  of  Falls  Church  voted  to  han¬ 
dle  their  own  pupil  assignments,  replacing  the  State 
Pupil  Placement  Board. 

In  Prince  Edward  County,  where  all  public  schools 
have  been  closed  for  the  last  two  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  moved  to  force  the  re-opening  of 
schools  this  September.  In  a  precedent-shattering 
move,  the  government  asked  the  federal  district 
court  at  Richmond  to  bar  state  support  of  any  public 
school  in  the  state  until  Prince  Edward  County 
schools  are  re-opened  on  a  racially  desegregated 
basis.  It  marks  the  first  time  the  government  has 
taken  the  role  of  complaining  party  in  a  desegrega¬ 
tion  suit. 

In  preparation  for  the  first  public  school  desegre¬ 
gation  in  Georgia,  Atlanta  school  superintendent 
John  Letson  appeared  before  separate  meetings  of 
Negro  and  white  students  to  explain  plans  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  city  has  agreed  to  comply  with  a  fed¬ 
eral  court  order  to  desegregate  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  glades  as  a  start  on  a  descending  grade-a- 
year  plan. 

In  Texas,  a  court  order  for  desegregation  in  Dallas 
this  September  became  final  when  the  district  school 
board  waived  its  right  to  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  Negroes  will  be  admitted  to  white  schools 
under  a  grade-a-year  plan. 

Carrying  out  its  promise  to  follow  the  custom  set 
by  the  public  schools,  the  Catholic  schools  in  Galves¬ 
ton  and  Houston  will  desegregate  with  the  opening 
of  schools  in  September.  All  parochial  schools  will 
be  desegregated  simultaneously. 

In  Florida,  Escambia  County  (Pensacola)  school 
officials  decided  not  to  appeal  or  attempt  to  delay 
court-ordered  desegregation.  Details  will  be  worked 
out  by  the  board  and  submitted  to  the  federal  court 
for  approval.  It  will  be  the  state's  first  desegregation 
by  court  order. 

Dade  County,  which  desegregated  voluntarily  in 


1959,  altered  a  school  district  line  and  placed  200 
Negro  families  in  the  area  of  a  white  school.  Parents 
in  the  racially  changing  neighborhood  have  been 
notified  that  their  children  could  apply  for  transfer. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee,  will  allow  Negro  high  school 
students  to  attend  vocational  and  technical  training 
classes  in  white  schools  in  the  fall.  The  city  began  a 
grade-a-year  plan  last  year  with  the  first  grade.  But 
in  Memphis,  Negroes  were  balked  in  a  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court  in  a  suit  seeking  immediate  desegregation 
of  the  city’s  public  schools.  An  appeal  is  planned. 

The  New  Orleans  school  board,  with  one  of  its  two 
desegregated  schools  completely  boycotted  by 
whites,  plans  to  extend  its  pupil  placement  plan  to 
all  first  graders  this  September.  This  is  the  same 
placement  plan  which  led  to  the  white  boycott  now  in 
effect  at  the  two  schools. 

Residents  of  St.  Helena  Parish  have  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  close  their  public  schools  this  year 
rather  than  desegregate  them.  The  vote  gives  the 
parish  school  board  the  right  to  abolish  public 
schooling  and  makes  parish  students  eligible  for  in¬ 
dividual  grants  from  the  state  for  use  in  private 
schools. 

The  Greater  Little  Rock  Ministerial  Association 
has  requested  the  school  board  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  to  prepare  the  community  for  further 
desegregation.  The  board,  which  last  month  received 
a  federal  court  of  appeals  order  for  a  speedup  of  de¬ 
segregation,  said  it  welcomed  the  association’s  offer 
of  support. 

Frederick  County,  Maryland,  will  close  its  sixth 
Negro  school  this  month,  in  continuation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  begun  in  1956  to  abolish  in  deliberate  stages 
the  dual  school  system. 

*  *  * 

THE  PLUGGED-IN  MIND:  Learning  how  the 
mind  organizes,  stores,  and  retrieves  new  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  subject  of  four  new  grants  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  of  New  York.  Totaling  $348,000, 
they  will  assist  two  projects  at  the  University  of 
California  and  one  each  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Psychologists  already  know  that  large  electronic 
computers  (“electronic  brains”)  can  simulate  some 
activities  of  the  human  mind.  Through  further  re¬ 
search  they  believe  they  can  exactly  imitate  elec¬ 
tronically  the  processes  that  memorize  multiplica¬ 
tion  tables,  learn  to  read,  or  make  choices  between 
alternatives.  Hence,  knowing  how  the  computer 
works  may  yield  vital  information  on  how  the  mind 
works. 

Such  studies  hold  great  significance  for  educa¬ 
tional  theories  and  methods,  which  are  now  based 
on  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  way  the  mind  func¬ 
tions.  These  assumptions  previously  could  not  be 
tested. 

«  *  « 

MORE  FIRE  SAFE:  American  schools  and  col- 
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leges  achieved  a  significant  gain  in  their  fight  against 
major  fires  in  1960,  says  the  National  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion  Association. 

“Large  loss”  fires — those  causing  over  $250,000  in 
damage — dropped  both  in  number  and  in  total  dol¬ 
lar  loss.  Last  year  sixteen  such  fires  were  reported 
costing  just  under  $6  million.  The  previous  year, 
twenty  major  fires  were  reported  costing  more  than 
$9  million.  Three  of  the  major  fires  occurred  in  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  the  remainder  in  public  schools.  No 
college  properties  were  involved  in  major  losses  in 
1960. 

The  analysis  does  not  include  the  thousands  of 
smaller  fires  which  raise  the  average  yearly  cost  of 
all  school  and  college  fires  to  more  than  $26  million. 

The  Association  said  such  losses  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  through  proper  design  of  buildings  and 
through  use  of  protection  equipment  like  automatic 
sprinklers  and  alarm  systems. 

0  *  * 

HYBRID :  The  junior  high  school  of  the  future  may 
be  ungraded,  with  some  students  moving  on  to  high 
school  sooner  than  others;  it  may  operate  without 
bells,  buzzers,  or  regular  periods;  it  may  permit 
longer  lunches  and  extra  food  breaks. 

These  possibilities  are  explored  in  a  new  booklet, 
“The  Junior  High  School  We  Need,"  published  by 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment.  The  booklet  refers  to  the  junior  high 
school  as  a  “hybrid,”  with  some  features  of  the  high 
school  and  some  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  authors  are  critical  of  such  current  trends  as 
sorting  of  students  for  advanced  courses  before  they 
have  had  time  to  explore  their  own  interests  and 
talents ;  the  downward  extension  of  high  school 
courses  without  adequately  prepared  teachers  and 
proper  facilities;  and  homework  loads  that  tend  to 
be  “hard  for  the  sake  of  being  hard.” 

They  also  questioned  such  high  school  influences 
as  competitive  sports,  proms,  and  elaborate  gradua¬ 
tion  ceremonies. 

In  these  and  other  recommendations  on  size  and 
teaching  staff,  the  ascd’s  junior  high  school  bears  a 
marked  similarity  to  the  junior  high  outlined  in  Dr. 
James  Conant’s  recent  study. 


WAR  AGAINST  JD;  President  Kennedy  has  taken 
three  steps  to  launch  “a  total  attack”  against  juvenile 
delinquency  on  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 

As  a  start,  he  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  five-year 
national  prog^ram  under  government  leadership  for 
“prevention  and  control  of  youth  offenses”  beginning 
July  1.  Cost  was  estimated  at  $10  million  the  first 
year. 

Kennedy  also  established  by  executive  order  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime  to  be  headed  by  Attorney  General  Rob¬ 
ert  Kennedy.  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Abraham 
Ribicoff  are  two  other  members.  The  group  will  re¬ 
view  and  coordinate  all  federal  activities  in  the  field 
and  stimulate  experimentation  to  cope  with  the 
problem. 

As  the  third  step,  the  President  set  up  a  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  of  recognized  authorities  in  the 
field  to  advise  and  make  recommendations  to  his 
special  committee. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  the  pro- 
gT’am  was  the  first  coordinated  federal  plan  ever  di¬ 
rected  at  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem. 

*  *  * 

GUIDANCE:  At  least  80  school  districts  in  the  U.  S. 
are  now  providing  g^uidance  and  counseling  services 
for  older  people,  an  Office  of  Eklucation  survey  re¬ 
veals.  The  80  are  the  only  ones  of  the  4,863  districts 
(enrollments  of  1,200  or  more)  surveyed  by  the  OE 
to  have  such  programs.  Half  the  programs  were 
either  in  New  York  and  California. 

The  OE  ran  the  survey  to  determine  how  local 
schools  are  trying  to  conserve  and  utilize  the  skills 
of  the  nation’s  27.5  million  workers  aged  45  or  older. 

(According  to  Dr.  Ginzberg,  in  a  speech  before  the 
American  Society  of  Training  Directors,  this  age 
g;roup  will  show  substantial  increases  during  the 
1960’s,  with  a  sig^nificant  national  change  in  the  labor 
picture  resulting.) 

Guidance  services  most  commonly  included:  in¬ 
terviewing  for  personal  histories,  psycholog^ical  test¬ 
ing,  referrals  for  occupational  information,  and  plan¬ 
ning  a  training  program  with  the  individual. 


BUILDINGS  &  BONDS: 

February  upturn  on  both  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  building  costs 
continues.  Despite  efforts  of 
U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  lower  in¬ 
terest  rates  they  climbed  in 
April  to  3.44%.  Building  cost 
index  peaked  at  136.7  (1947- 
49  -  100)  and  is  expected  to 
go  still  higher. 
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“DISCOVERY  FACTORIES” :  American  universi¬ 
ties  are  being  turned  into  “mere  discovery  factories” 
by  the  $900  million  a  year  the  government  spends  for 
scientific  research  on  the  campus,  a  leading  indus¬ 
trial  scientist  charged. 

“Top  talent  in  our  universities  is  being  wasted  on 
short-term  objectives”  to  the  detriment  of  teaching 
and  free  inquiry,  according  to  Max  Tishler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme  Research  Labora¬ 
tories. 

He  warned  that  unless  university  researchers  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  teaching  future  scientists,  the 
wells  of  discovery  will  eventually  dry  up.  To  restore 
the  proper  emphasis  to  teaching  and  the  atmosphere 
of  complete  freedom  in  research  within  the  univer¬ 
sity,  Tishler  urged  that  government  research  and 
development  be  separated  from  the  campus  and  that 
universities  should  receive  funds  for  the  free,  crea¬ 
tive,  and  self-stimulated  pursuit  of  new  knowledge. 

Tishler  also  recommended  that  federal  appropria¬ 
tions  be  spread  far  more  widely  in  order  to  build  the 
science  capacities  of  more  institutions. 

*  ♦  * 

ON  BALANCE:  Eight  percent  of  the  stipend-bear¬ 
ing  scholarships  awarded  by  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation  are  going  to  seniors  in 
Catholic  high  schools,  says  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  (Catholics  account  for  9  per¬ 
cent  of  all  seniors  in  U.  S.  high  schools.) 

However,  12  percent  of  the  honorary  Merit  schol¬ 
arships  are  going  to  Catholics. 

Numerically,  76  Catholic  seniors  are  among  the 
950  students  awarded  stipend-bearing  scholarships; 
17  Catholics  are  among  the  140  honorary  scholarship 
winners. 

4>  «  * 

COMPATIBLE  OBJECTIVES:  More  than  3,500 
school  board  members  tried  to  reconcile  their  local 
school  problems  with  national  needs  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association 
in  Philadelphia.  Nsba  delegates  moved  to  solve  this 
contradiction  by  voting  to  keep  members  more  fully 
informed  of  educational  events  of  national  signifi¬ 
cance  and  to  undertake  more  of  an  action  program — 
within  previously  established  policies. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  21-year  history,  nsba  took 
a  stand  on  federal  aid  to  education.  Unlike  its  school 
administrators  counterpart — the  aasa — the  nsba 
neither  approved  nor  disapproved  of  an  enlarged 
government  role.  In  deference  to  the  wide  range  of 
opinions  among  the  nation’s  150,000  board  members, 
delegates  voted  to  postpone  action  until  a  poll  could 
be  completed.  Acting  executive  director  Harold 
Webb  indicated  the  survey  might  take  six  to  eight 
months  to  complete. 

Participants  heard  nsba  outgoing  president  Roy 
O.  Frantz  charge  them  with  failing  to  meet  their 
“commission  for  leadership”  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  He  cited  three  leadership  obstacles :  breakdown 


of  communications,  failure  to  build-in  a  constant 
evaluation  of  what  they’re  doing,  and  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  lack  of  urgency. 

In  a  challenge-laden  address.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Sterling  McMurrin  said  he  is  “very  much 
opposed  to  federal  control”  and  that  he  has  not 
found  others  in  the  Office  of  Education  or  in  Con¬ 
gress  interested  in  federal  control  either.  McMurrin 
said  education’s  two  most  important  problems  were 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  schools  and 
to  organize  our  educational  establishment  towards 
achievement  of  national  goals.  While  not  denying 
that  education’s  chief  concern  is  with  the  individual, 
he  urged  that  the  quality  of  the  culture  and  society 
in  which  he  lives  not  be  neglected.  “We’re  moving 
into  an  era,”  McMurrin  said,  “that  increasingly  de¬ 
mands  of  us  a  national  perspective  on  education.  .  .  . 
We  need  to  call  on  the  best  brains  in  our  society  to 
work  on  the  problems  of  education.  This  is  not  a 
problem  for  professional  educators  alone.” 

However,  Harry  D.  Gideonse,  president  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  said  America’s  school  problems  can’t  be 
met  by  local  control,  although  a  high  level  of  local 
initiative  is  needed.  He  charged  there  was  currently 
a  great  deal  of  uniformity — of  questionable  value — 
in  education.  This  is  due  to  informal  controls,  pres¬ 
sure  groups,  vested  interests,  accrediting  agencies, 
and  an  over-dependence  on  national  tests  and  text¬ 
books. 

*  *  * 

POTPOURRI:  Soviet  government  newspaper  Is- 
vestia  urges  the  building  of  more  new  boarding 
schools  in  Russia  before  the  next  school  year  begins 
on  Sept.  1.  The  paper  said  that  2,700  boarding 
schools,  with  more  than  600,000  students,  have  been 
opened  during  the  last  five  years.  .  .  .  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  inaugurates  this  fall  a  four- 
year  program  for  students  in  the  school  of  nursing. 
The  new  program  replaces  the  former  36-month 
course  in  which  students  spent  nearly  all  of  their 
time  in  hospitals.  .  .  .  High  school  seniors  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  six-week  course  on 
Communism  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
school  board.  Purpose  of  the  course  is  to  “teach  the 
facts  about  Communism  and  its  insidious  methods 
and  to  deepen  the  convictions  of  students  about  their 
own  government  and  ideals.”  .  .  .  The  American 
Vocational  Association  has  cited  General  Electric 
Company  for  its  national  contributions  to  education 
and  for  local  support  in  the  32  states  where  ge  op¬ 
erates  plants. . . .  Latest  count  shows  56  educational 
television  stations  now  operating  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 
The  University  of  Michigan  has  authorized  install¬ 
ment  payment  of  student  fees  starting  this  fall.  New 
plan  permits  students  to  begin  classes  before  they 
have  actually  paid  any  fees.  .  .  .  The  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Education  Board  has  received  a  gp’ant  from 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  research  and 
education  board  to  continue  and  expand  training 
programs  in  the  field  of  special  education. 
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SEARCHING 

THROUGH 

RESEARCH 

How  Students  Choose 
Their  Alma  Mater 

WMAT  DKCiDKs  a  liifili  school  Stu¬ 
dent  in  favor  of  a  particular 
college?  We  ran  a  study  on  588  fresh¬ 
men  at  the  University  of  Oregon  to 
find  out  what  had  influenced  their 
choice  of  this  institution.  We  hoped  it 
would  give  the  university  new  guides 
in  attracting  a  greater  proportion  of 
high-academic  students. 

First,  we  divided  the  588  sample 
into  three  groups  on  the  basis  of  when 
they  made  their  college  decisions;  the 
()rc(Ii<! posed  who  had  always  planned 
to  go  to  college  and  had  chosen  Ore¬ 
gon  l>efore  their  senior  high  school 
year  (3U  percent  were  in  this  group, 
women  being  in  a  slight  majority)  ; 
the  thinkers  who  had  always  planned 
on  college  but  didn't  decide  on  Ore¬ 
gon  until  during  their  senior  year  or 
after  (58  percent  evenly  divided  l)e- 
tween  the  sexes)  ;  and  the  late  starters 
w  ho  did  not  plan  on  college  until  dur¬ 
ing  or  after  their  senior  year  ( 12  per¬ 
cent  with  men  in  a  slight  majority  . 

I'liis  told  us  that  while  88  percent 
were  college-bound  from  the  start, 
70  percent  kejrt  open-minded  as  to 
which  college  at  least  until  their  sen¬ 
ior  year. 

Within  these  three  groups  of  fresh¬ 
men,  a  definite  set  of  characteristics 
emerged.  Most  late  starters  come 
from  families  in  which  the  parents 
had  relatisely  less  education  and 
lower  prestige  occupations,  and  from 
smaller  high  schools  which  did  not 
ofTer  a  college-pre])aratory  program. 
Highest  proportion  of  parent  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  thinker  group  (70  per¬ 
cent  come  from  homes  in  which  one 
parent  had  done  graduate  work  and 
were  presumably  encouraged  to  in- 


By  Professors  John  Foskett  and  Walter 
Martin  af  the  University  of  Oregon's 
department  of  sociology. 


\  estigatc  well-known  schools  in  other 
areas).  Most  predisposed  lived  fairly 
close  to  Eugene  and  received  less  dis¬ 
criminating  advice  from  their  less- 
educated  (than  the  thinkers')  par¬ 
ents,  to  the  effect  that  “all  colleges 
.ire  gcHul  and  the  I’,  of  Ore.  is  clos¬ 
est.” 

We  then  asked  each  group  to  cite 
what  had  been  the  most  imjxjrtant 
sources  of  information  about  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Here,  in  de¬ 
scending  order  of  importance,  arc 
those  listed  by  the  predisposed :  visits 
to  campus;  parents;  university  cata¬ 
log;  high  school  meetings.  Sources 
listed  by  the  thinkers:  university 
catalog;  friends;  visits  to  campus; 
parents.  By  the  late  starters:  univer¬ 
sity  catalog;  friends;  siblings;  high 
school  teachers. 

Xe.xt  we  asked  them  to  list  those 
factors  that  most  strongly  influenced 
their  decision  to  enter  Oregon.  De¬ 
scending  order  for  the  predisposed: 
reputation  of  school;  desire  of  par¬ 
ents;  nearness  to  home;  liberal  arts 
program.  For  thinkers:  reputation  of 
school;  liberal  arts  program;  cost; 
visits  to  campus.  For  late  starters: 
nearness  to  home;  reputation  of 
school;  cost;  desire  of  parents.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  university's  high  school 
v  isitation  program  ranked  low  as  an 
influence  for  all  three  groups. 

Fhc  implications  we  drew  from  the 
study  could  apply  to  most  institutions. 
File  greatest  reservoir  of  cjualified 
students  is  among  the  thinkers.  Since 
this  group  cites  the  university  catalog 
as  the  most  important  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  universities  should  try  to 
make  these  even  more  informative. 
Since  visits  to  the  campus  rank  high, 
universities  should  concentrate  on 
the  kind  of  activity  that  is  most  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  more  capable  and  re¬ 
flective  student.  The  high  school  vis¬ 
itation  program  apparently  needs  re- 
\  iewing;  perhaps  talks  by  professors 
to  individual  high  school  classes 
would  be  more  helpful  in  acquainting 
the  better  student  with  the  academic 
tone  of  the  university.  Finally,  the 
fact  that  30  percent  of  the  freshmen 
are  predisposed  to  a  specific  college 
before  their  senior  high  school  year 
suggests  that  programs  to  attract 
capable  students  should  be  extended 
to  the  younger  students,  also.  • 
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BESELER 

VU-GRAPH 
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Operated  from  the  front  of  a  fully  lighted 
room  the  Vu  Graph  is  a  teacher's  "electric 
blackboard."  Facing  the  class  at  all  times, 
the  teacher  projects  what  she  writes,  as 
she  writes  it.  A  new  word  appears  on  the 
screen  the  instant  she  says  it . . .  step  by 
step  a  problem  is  solved  before  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  class  as  she  explains  it. 
Almost  without  effort  the  Vu  Graph  be¬ 
comes  her  "right  hand  of  teaching." 

To  learn  about  the  specific  benefits  of 
Vu  Graph  Overhead 
Projectors  for  your 
school  write  for  a 
free,  “no  obliga¬ 
tion”  demonstra¬ 
tion  ...  or  “Vu 
Graph  As  An  In¬ 
structional  Aid," 
a  free,  informative 
booklet  written  for 
teachers  by 
teachers. 


CHARLES  BESELER  COMPANY 

210  So  18th  St  East  Orange.  New  Jersey 


June,  1961 
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Youngblood  brings  West’s  78  years  of 
school  maintenance  experience  to  New 
Orleans’  St.  Frances  Cabrini  School. 


A  man  like 

Eugene  Youngblood 

can  be  your  authority 
on  school  sanitation  and 
maintenance  problems 


He  is  one  of  West  Chemical’s  457  school  experts 
who  offer  you  free  personalized  technical  service 


SISTER  M.  BERTRAND,  principal  of  St.  Frances  Cabrini  School  learns  how  KILLS  GERMS  AS  IT  CLEANS.  Here,  Youngblood 


Wcstroll  cabinets  (loaned  free)  cut  paper  towel  costs  up  to  40%.. Youngblood  demonstrates  how  V'escodyne  cleans  and  completely 
demonstrates  how  jam  proof,  tamper-proof,  metered  cabinets  control  waste —  disinfects  in  one  step.  Wescodyne  is  as  inexpensive 
yet  do  not  limit  the  use  of  towels.  One  roll  equals  four  packs  of  fold  towels.  as  it  is  effective. 


An  expert  like  Eugene  Youngblood  can  analyze  your  re¬ 
quirements,  help  you  get  more  for  your  maintenance  budget. 
He’s  experienced  at  solving  problems  with  an  efheient  West 
Maintenance  Program.  He  w’orks  with  your  staff  —  gives  free 
instruction,  free  supervision  and  free  periodic  follow-up. 

He  can  guarantee  improved  appearance  and  higher  sanita¬ 
tion  standards  . . .  and  show  you  how  to  reduce  maintenance 
costs!  For  full  information  write  your  nearest  West  office 
or  West  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  42-16  West  St.,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal. 


America's  foremost 
specialists  in 
school  sanitation 
and  maintenance 

rci  r?  r? 

CHEMICAL 

VwElOl  PRODUCTS  INC. 


L 
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OVERVIEW 


Ernest  Tiemann 

An  articulate  verbal  communicator 
w  ill  l)e  putting  his  ability  on  the  line 
this  year  to  promote  better  visual 
communication  in  education.  Ernest 
l  iemann,  new'  president  of  the  nea’s 
Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion,  learned  the  value  of  audio-vis¬ 
ual  instruction  the  hard  way — 
through  seventeen  years  as  a  class¬ 
room  teacher. 

Tiemann,  who  is  also  director  of 
the  Visual  Instruction  Bureau  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  has  outlined  an 
ambitious  program  to  win  his  point. 
He  contends  that  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  used  to  full  advantage 
as  a  teaching  tool  because  it's  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  apart.  "Our  big  job” 
he  says,  “is  to  weave  the  whole  audio¬ 
visual  concept  into  the  fabric  of 
•Xmerican  education.” 

The  printed  word  has  been  basic 
up  to  now,  Tiemann  says,  but  this 
concept  must  be  expanded.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  the  newly-developed  media  do 
not  supplement  the  textbook;  rather 
lx5th  must  work  together.”  .At  55, 
Tiemann  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  audio-visual  tools  are  still  a  side 
show  in  education’s  big  top  because 
educators  have  never  understood  the 
value  of  the  new  methods. 

We  must  break  away  from  the  tra- 


Audio-visual  communicator. 


ditional  concept  where  the  teacher  | 
considered  himself  the  only  source  of  ! 
information,  Tiemann  said.  “XVe’re  | 
nt)w  obliged  to  draw  u|Kin  a  wide 
range  of  materials.” 

"The  teacher  is  now  an  opener  of 
doors,  a  director,  an  orchestrator  of 
learning  resources  which  must  blend 
together.”  In  order  to  do  this  the 
teacher  must  have  the  full  range  of 
resources  at  his  disposal. 

In  1951,  Tiemann  came  to  the  i 
University  of  Texas  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  and  director  of  j 
the  Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  which 
he  has  built  up  to  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country. 

His  main  concern — for  the  coming 
year,  anyw  ay—  will  be  to  sec  that  davi  i 
provides  the  intelligent  leadership 
that  will  put  audio-visual  instruction 
in  the  center  ring. 

Richard  Cornuelle 

Richard  Cornuelle  is  a  dynamic 
young  man  with  a  dynamic  idea.  .And 
his  idea  could  have  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
future  college  students. 

Cornuelle  (jironounced  Cornell)  is 
director  of  the  newly-formed  United  | 
Student  .Aid  Funds  with  offices  in 
New  York,  Indianajxilis,  and  San 
Francisco.  His  immediate  goal:  to 
raise  $40  million  in  working  capital  j 
to  provide  college  loans  to  students  i 
who  need  financial  help.  C'ornuelle 
believes  that  present  loan  provisions 
of  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  agencies  aren't  helping  enough 
students  who  need  help  most — those 
who  can't  put  up  sufficient  collateral 
to  be  classed  as  gcxid  risks. 

The  privately-financed  usa  Funds 
w  ill  get  around  this  obstacle  by  guar¬ 
anteeing  loans  made  by  local  banks. 
.Any  student  who  has  completed  his 
first  year  of  college  is  eligible;  the 
only  requirement  is  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  from  his  college  vouching  for 
his  character  and  his  academic  stay¬ 
ing  abilities  in  college.  Students  may 
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DESIGNED  FOR 


SCHOOLS 

WITH 

MULTI-PURPOSE 

ROOMS! 


DU-HONEY  312 

TABLE-BENCH 

COMBINATION 


Ea&y  to  store!  Ea.sy  to  fold  and  unfold' 
Easy  to  clean!  Built  for  years  of  rugged 
service.  Seats  16  comfortably. 

DU-HONEY  112 
PORTABIE-FOLDING 

TABLE-UNIT 

Ha-s  the  Exclu-sive  "Piggy  Back"  Storage 
Feature.  A  Table  that  can  change  your 
multi-purpose  mom  into  a  cafeteria,  class¬ 
room  or  lecture  hall  in  .seconds.  With  the 
“Piggy- Back”,  your  12  standard  folding 
chairs  store  right  with  the  table. 


DU-HONEY  512 
EOLD-AWAY 
ROLl-AWAY 

TENNIS  TABLE 

Features  the  "Hide-Away"  Net.  A  quality 
champion  built  for  championship  play. 
Store  it  in  a  closet!  Glide  it  into  place! 
Open  with  "feather  touch”  .  .  .  and  you’re 
ready  to  play.  Regulation  net  stores  inside 
table  in  tucked  position  and  extends  to 
official  width  when  opened. 


PEDESTAL  LEG 
FOLDING 

TABLE 


Plenty  of  leg  room  with  the  "OIT-Center" 
leg  principle,  which  adds  seating  to  ends. 
Lightweight,  sturdy,  folds  compactly  for 
easy  slacKing. 


CADDIES 

FOR  CHAIRS-TABLES 

The  fast,  easy,  safe  way  to 
handle  folding  chairs  and 
tables.  Durable  construction 
engineered  for  years  of  effi¬ 
cient  service. 


FOLDING 

CHORAL 
RISERS 

Easy  folding!  Compact  storage!  Designed 
for  beauty  and  strength! 

PORTABLE 

PLATFORMS  & 
BANDSTANDS 

Sturdy,  durable!  Compact  folding!  Ideal 
for  music  and  band  rooms. 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  CATALOG 


FOLDING  PRODUCTS 

ROSELLE,  ILL 


June,  1961 
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Close-Ups  (continued) 

l)ono\v  a  total  of  .l!n,fM)0 — iij)  to 
$1,000  a  year. 

The  Funds’  $40  million  working 
capital — to  be  raised  in  part  from  a 
national  appeal  to  foundations  and 
cor|X)rations  and  in  part  from  state 
campaigns — ^will  be  invested  at 
roughly  a  4  percent  return.  The  $1.6 
million  annual  income  will  cover  oj)- 
erating  expenses,  group  life  insurance 
on  participating  students,  and  a  cash 
leserve  fund  to  protect  l)anks  against 
loan  defaults. 

C’ornuelle  sees  no  immediate  way 
to  hold  down  the  rising  cost  of  a  col- 


ATC  HB-2  is  a  rugged,  low  cost,  8-station  listening  system,  c'om- 
plete  in  its  own  carrying  case.  Has  eight  U.S.  made  headsets  with 
standard  phone  jacks,  plus  an  extra  jack  for  additional  units. 
ATC  UB-2  $49.50  net.  $74.25  list. 

SEE  YOUR  AUDIOTRONICS  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 


11057  WEDDINGTON  STREET,  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 
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Goal:  $40  million  for  college  loans. 

lege  education.  1  le  believes  loans  are 
the  logical  bridge  over  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  college  cost  and  student  re¬ 
sources  (family  supjxtrt,  summer 
earnings,  and  scholarships). 

The  34-year-old  Cktrnuelle  is  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  his  venture.  Since 
last  July  (when  usa  Funds  was  incor¬ 
porated)  he's  been  hopping  back  and 
forth  across  the  continent,  organizing 
state  associations  and  lining  up  corjxt- 
rate  support.  Most  of  his  career  up 
to  now  has  been  in  the  held  of  jthil- 
anthropy.  For  the  last  ten  years  he 
was  associated  with  the  William 
Volker  Fund  of  Burlingame,  Calif. 

The  USA  Funds  idea  was  conceived 
at  the  Volker  Fund,  which  is  support¬ 
ing  the  program  until  it  becomes  fi¬ 
nancially  independent.  Cornuelle,  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  conhdent,  predicts  it 
won't  be  long  before  his  organization 
can  guarantee  o\er  $500  million  of 
student  loans.  • 


Here’s  a  formula  powder  that  removes 
stains,  burnt-on  food,  oxidation  from  stainless 
steel  a^  copper.  Cleans  better  than  cream, 
without  scratching,  and  polishes,  too— at  a 
much  lower  cost.  Convenient  19-oz.  shaker 
can.  A  full  line  of  Babbitt  products  is 
available  through  your  sanitary  jobber. 


Inttitutlonal 


If  it  needs  cleaning 
...  it  needs  Babbitt 


fOUSUff 


B.T.  BABBITT,  INC.  •  INSTITUTIONAL  DIVISION  •  625  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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SYLVANIA’S  SCOTT  FIXTURE 

Passes  Final  Exam  at  Lancaster  High  School! 


School  authorities  at  Lancaster  High  School,  Lancaster, 
New  York,  conducted  a  unique  test  recently  to  determine 
for  themselves  if  Sylvania's  SCOTT  Lighting  Fixture  per¬ 
formed  as  well  as  claimed. 

Three  rows  of  conventional  fixtures  with  normal  spac¬ 
ing  and  mounting  height  were  installed  in  one  of  the 
classrooms.  Two  rows  of  High  Output  SCOTT  Fixtures 
were  mounted  in  the  same  room. 

LOOK  AT  THE  GRADES  OF  THIS  LIGHTING  EXAMINATION! 


Sylvania’s 
SCOTT  Fixture 

Conventional 
Lighting  Fixture 

6  (8’  length) 

No.  of  units 

9  (8’  length) 

2 

No.  of  rows 

3 

1470  watts 

Power  consumed 

1656  watts 

104,400 

Total  lumen  output 

104,400 

60  footcandles 

Averaged  measured 
quantity  of  illumi¬ 
nation 

47  footcandles 

The  lighting  performance  of  each  set  of  fixtures  was 
then  measured  indep)endently. 

The  result;  Two  rows  of  SCOTT  Fixtures  outperformed 
three  rows  of  conventional  fixtures  in  every  practical  way. 
The  SCOTT  provided  more  overall  illumination.  The  use 
of  fewer  fixtures  resulted  in  lower  initial  cost,  operating 
cost  and  maintenance  cost.  (See  table.) 

The  esthetic  advantages  of  the  SCOTT  were  shown  in 
the  same  test.  The  majority  of  the  room  occupants  defi¬ 
nitely  preferred  the  lighting  and  appearance  of  the  SCOTT. 

The  SCOTT,  with  its  economy,  performance,  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  choice  of  white  or  eye-rest  green  shielding, 
has  proved  the  ideal  fixture  for  many  schools. 

Full  descriptive  and  technical  information  will  gladly 
be  sent  on  request. 

Sylvama  Lighting  Products 
A  Div  ision  of  Sylvama  Electric  Products  Inc. 

One  4Sth  Street.  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


SYIAANIA 
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GENERAL] 


GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 
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This  floor  machine  1 


From  Washington 


Satellites,  Astronauts, 
And  a  Grounded  Aid  Plan 


N  ONE  icsjjfc  t,  at  least,  Major  Yuri 
historic  flieht  into 


tihe  preeininencc  is  now  an  accepted 
fact  of  life — like  overcrowded  schools 
-which  lacks  the  power  to  shock  or 
to  stimulate  action.  Or  perhaps 
.Americans  have  become  more  so¬ 
phisticated  alx)ut  their  schools  since 
the  great  hysteria  of  1957-58  and  are 
no  longer  willing  to  make  the  class¬ 
room  a  scapegoat  for  all  that  ails  the 
nation.  If  the  latter  is  true,  it  prob¬ 
ably  augers  well  for  the  schools  in 
the  long  run,  even  if  it  does  not  help 
the  immediate  legislative  situation. 

but  if  \’ostok,  the  capsule  which 
lofted  Major  Gagarin,  made  no 
impression  on  Congress- — at  least 
with  respect  to  the  nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  needs — the  after-affects  of 
Sputnik  I  are  still  noticeably  present. 

It  was  the  first  Soviet  earth  sat¬ 
ellite  which  brought  alxtut  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  .\nd  it  is  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  .\ct,  which  still  has 
a  year  to  run,  that  suddenly  offers 
the  best  hope  for  enactment  of  a  new 
school  aid  bill  this  year. 

The  Act.  primarily  designed  to 
strengthen  instruction  in  the  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages,  has  been  seized  upon  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  the  key  to  a  compro¬ 
mise — perhaps  the  only  jxtssible  com¬ 
promise — on  the  supercharged  ques¬ 
tion  of  federal  assistance  to  private 
and  parochial  schools. 

One  title  of  the  .\ct  provides  loans 
to  such  schools  for  the  purchase  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  language 
teaching  equipment.  It  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  loans  for  construction,  ex¬ 
cept  where  alterations  are  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  new  equipment,  but 
Congressional  leaders  have  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  reason  why  loans 
for  construction  of  new  laboratories 
and  classrooms  could  not  be  included 


X  Gagarin  s 
space  was  a  flop;  tbe  So\iet  Cosmo¬ 
naut's  exploit  didn't  do  a  thing  for 
the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Remembering  the  educational  furor 
which  followed  the  launching  of  the 
first  Soviet  earth  satellite  in  the  fall 
of  1957,  some  hopeful  educators  here 
drew  comfort  from  the  Russian  man 
in  space  this  spring,  .\nother  Soviet 
scientific  first,  they  reasoned,  should 
stir  up  enough  interest  in  American 
schools  to  give  President  Kennedy's 
aid-to-education  bill  the  extra  push 
it  needs  to  get  through  Congress. 

Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  since 
Major  (iagarin  made  it  back  to  terra 
firma  to  permit  the  judgment  that  it 
didn't  work  out  that  way.  So  far  as 
the  impact  on  our  schools  is  con¬ 
cerned.  the  So\  iet  hero  never  got  off 
the  ground. 

To  be  sure,  Representati\e  .\dam 
Clayton  Powell  jr.  fD-N.V.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Education  and  La¬ 
bor  Committee,  announced  that  the 
new  Soviet  achievement  had 
prompted  him  to  abandon  any 
thought  of  endangering  the  admini¬ 
stration's  school  bill  by  insisting  on 
an  anti-segregation  amendment.  But 
Mr.  Powell  had  previously  given 
strong  hints  that  this  would  be  his 
course  this  year  in  any  event. 

\  few  other  members  of  Congress 
also  issued  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  Russian  spaceman  had  made 
passage  of  President  Kennedy’s  pro¬ 
gram  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 
Rut  these  comments  came,  without 
exception,  from  legislators  previously 
fully  committed  to  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  position. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  Washington 
that  Major  Gagarin  shifted  a  single 
needed  vote.  Perhaps  Russian  scien- 


Use  it  continuously 
at  overloads 
on  the  , 

toughest  jobs  (; 


NO  ON-THE-JOB  BREAK¬ 
DOWNS  with  the  TORNADO 
280  Series  floor  machine.  Its 
specially  engineered  motor  works 
on  the  most  grueling  jobs,  as  long 
as  you  care  to  run  it,  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  overheating... no  motor 
burnout.. no  lost  manhours. 


CONCENTRIC 
ACTION...  a// 
weight  is  distributed 
perfectly  down  the 
machine's  center 
of  gracity.  Power 
moies  directly, 
everdy  to  the  work 
surface.  Machine 
bucking,  whipping 
and  operator  fatigue 
are  eliminated. 


Z  BREUER  ELECTRIC  MEG.  CO. 

Z  .SCBS  NO.  RAVENSWOOO  AVE. 

1  CHICAGO  40.  ILL. 

■  □  Please  send  FREE  BROCHURE  on  280 

■  Series  Floor  Machine. 

■  O  ^^’ould  like  to  see  demonstration. 

■ 

■  Name . 

2  Company. 

I  Addreea 

■ 

■  City  .  .  .  .  Zone  State. .  . 
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“I  teachers  I  can  concentrate  on  the  more  creative  art 
of  illuminating  the  material".,  s.,,, 


teaching  machines  are  in  the  news!  I  he  most  versatile,  practical 
and  inexpensive  machine  (sells  for  S32.()0)  on  the  market  is 
the  new  Konc  tPt-O-GRAPii, 

I  he  key  to  any  machine  is  the  quality  of  the  program  and  the 
New  KoNCHM-O-CiRAPii  handles  all  of  those  based  on  the 
Skinner  approach.  I  his  includes  HV2  \  1 1  mimeographed,  dittoed 
or  printed  sheets,  folded  strip  programs  or  the  long  roll  style. 
And  you  can  de-siftn  your  own  program!,  for  the  Koncept-O- 
CiRAPii!  Mimeograph  and  Ditto  programs  work  perfectly!  Use 
drawings,  color,  large  or  small  typewriting,  printing  or  script; 
each  is  clearly  seen  and  read  through  the  large  4''x8"  window. 

A  .simple  knob  moves  the  program  past  the  window  and  auto¬ 
matically  feeds  consecutive  pages  without  interruption.  Just  snap 
the  machine  open  and  insert  the  program.  The  student  works 
at  his  own  speed  while  the  completed  pages  are  retrieved  inside 
the  machine  for  use  by  another  student. 

detachable  answer  unit  is  included  with  all  orders.  This  extra 
machine  feature  works  in  synchronization  with  the  basic  unit, 
can  be  positioned  for  either  right  or  left  handed  students,  and 
accepts  ordinary  rolls  of  paper  tape  up  to  .3'/2"  wide.  Saves  you 
money  by  permitting  the  reuse  of  programs. 

KONCEPT-O-GRAPH  CORP.,  BOX  533.  ROCHESTER  3.  N.  Y. 


I'Htt.W  KVK-NINC.  flXSI'  .\M)  HK.XDf.K  .S  DIC.K.ST 


^'ou  can  order  one  or  more  of  these  clean,  modern  machines 
for  only  S.^Z.tX)  apiece.  Or  we  will  gladly  lend  you  these  machines 
for  a 

15  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

Included  free  with  each  Konc  tpi-O-CRAPU  is  a  typical  pro¬ 
gram.  the  answer  unit,  and  a  current  list  of  programs  available 
in  this  country. 


KONCEPT-O-GRAPH  CORP. 

BOX  533,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  our  order  for 
(fill-in  box)  KONCEPT-O-GRAPH 
machines,  postage  prepaid. 


KONCEPT-O-GRAPH 
MACHINES 
@  S32.00 
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iNSTRUMINT  DIVISION,  RUfFAlO  IS,  NtW  YORK 
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Your  class  sees  ALL  the  screen  image  .  .  . 
with  AO's  NEW  Low-Silhouette 
Overhead  Projector! 

AO's  new  Low-Silhouette  Overhead  Delineascope  offers  you  new  teaching 
efficiency,  ^'our  class  can  look  over  the  low-positioned  projection  head  for 
a  full,  unobstructed  view  of  the  screen  image.  They  see  the  entire  picture 
.  .  .  get  the  complete  message.  Ideal  where  elevated  screen  is  not  convenient. 
This  new  model  AO  Delineascope  is  trim  and  compact  yet  has  a  full 
10"  X  10"  aperture  .  .  .  handily  outperforms  any  Overhead  Projector  in 
its  class. 

30%  BRIGHTER:  Superior  all-glass  optical  system  and  1000-watt  bulb  de¬ 
livers  an  amazing  2400  lumens  on  the  screen  .  .  .  over  .^0%  more  than 
similarly-priced  overhead  projectors.  Screen  image  is  sharp  from  corner 
to  corner  and  edge  to  edge. 

COOLER  AND  QUIETER:  No  need  for  lumens-robbing  Heat  Absorbing  Glass. 
Quiet,  efficient  cooling  system  keeps  housing  cool  to  your  touch  .  .  ,  protects 
your  valuable  transparencies  from  scorching  or  buckling. 

SELECTIVE  ROLL  TENSION:  You  set  a  simple  lock-screw  to  adjust  acetate  or 
cellophane  roll  tension  .  .  .  exclusive  with  AO  Overhead  Delineascopes. 
Roll  remains  taut  .  .  .  exposed  writing  surface  will  not  wrinkle  from 
pressure  of  marking  pencil. 

Send  for  complete  information  about  American  Optical’s  complete  line  of 
Overhead  Projectors,  including  the  new  Low-Silhouette  model. 

r - 1 

n<  i.t.  T71 

j  IMeaso  information  about:  ' 

1  American  ^  Optical  Overhead  Oelineascciw.  '  | 


('afalog  No.  t)verhead  l)eiineas4‘o|a*. 


Washington  (continued) 

in  an  expanded  Defense  Education 
.Act. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  move  might  be  acceptable  to 
leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
C.hurch,  whose  insistence  on  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  parochial  schools  in  any 
federal  aid  program  may  decide  the 
fate  of  school  aid  this  year. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  continue  the  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  for  at  least  three  years  be¬ 
yond  its  scheduled  expiration  date 
and  to  broaden  its  provisions.  The 
President  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  “across-the-board”  federal 
aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools, 
but  he  has  also  said  there  would  be 
no  constitutional  objection  if  such 
aid  were  merely  “incidental”  to  other 
national  policies.  The  .Act  seems  al¬ 
most  made  to  order  for  a  compromise. 

If  this  route  should  prove  to  be  the 
one  that  leads  to  passage  of  a  school 
bill  this  year,  the  Russians,  looking 
back  to  Sputnik  I,  may  well  claim  in 
future  encyclopedias  that  they  in¬ 
vented  federal  aid  to  education  in 
the  L'nited  States.-  ERWiN  Knoll 


.b  America's  cities  (^roiv 
and  chan  ge,  what  is  the 
role  of  educational 
plannin'i?  Is  the  city 
school  or  colic ^e  doomed 
to  suffocation?  Arc 
educators  at  the  mercy  of 
population  shift?  Read 
the  special  report  on 

THE  DOWNTOWN 
SCHOOL 

coming  next  month.  It  is 
another  in  a  series  of 
major  issues  confronting 
education,  analyzed  in 
depth  in  the  pages  of 


OVERVIEW 


IN  CANADA  write  — American  Optical  Company  Canada  Ltd  .  Box  40,  Terminal  A,  Toronto,  Ontario 


OVERVIEW 
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IT'S  WHAT 

YOU  CAN'T  SEE 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  FLOOR  TREATMENTS  you  demand  visible  protection  for  your  floors 
—  mar-free  beauty  even  under  heavy  traffic  —  underfoot  safety  —  economical  labor- 
saving  maintenance. 


For  over  a  half  a  century  the  invisible  in¬ 
gredient — Hillyard  experience — has  cre¬ 
ated  highest  performance  standards.  End¬ 
less  research  in  techniques  of  manufacture, 
researching  raw  materials,  finalizing  for¬ 
mulations,  timely  raw  material  buying  in 
world  markets,  continual  testing  and  pre¬ 
cise  laboratory  controls  guarantee  you 
uniform  high  quality  products. 

The  first  trademark  registered  drum  de¬ 
sign  in  our  industry — the  blue  and  white 


checkerboard  container — for  generations 
has  protected  users  with  the  promise — 
"You  Know  it's  Right  if  it  Comes  in  the 
Checkerboard  Drum." 

The  final  step — service  in  the  field.  Over 
170  Hillyard  technically  trained  "Main- 
taineers"  follow  through  to  supervise 
practical  application,  train  your  custo¬ 
dians  in  money  saving  maintenance  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  consult  with  you  on  problem 
floors.  He's  "On  Your  Staff — Not  Your 
Payroll." 


You'll  see  the  difference  when  you  choose  Hillyard 


On  America’s  most  Successful  floors  the  Difference  is 


HILLYARD 


Your  Maintaineer  is  ready 


to  serve 


(^m  Sta^,  %oi 


JUST  MAII.  COUPON  ______ 

HILLYARD  St.  Joseph,  Me.  Dept.  E  S 

Without  obligation,  please  hove  the 
Maintaineer  show  me  why  the  best  floor 
treatments  are  also  the  least  expensive. 

NAMI _ 

FIRM  or  _ 

INSTITUTION 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


l_ 


HILLYARD 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

SINCE  1907 


BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSE  STOCKS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


1 


June,  1  96  1 
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instead 


Here’s  the  ea^  way!  Babbitt 
Aerosol  Insect  Killer  sprays 
away  both  flying  and  crawling 
pests  quickly.  Yet  it’s  non¬ 
toxic,  safe  for  use  arou.id 
foods.  No  smelly  odor!  Giant 
14-ounce  can.  Babbitt’s  5% 
DDT  Spray  is  also  available, 
in  generous  12-ounce  can.  A 
complete  line  of  dependable 
Babbitt  products  is  available 
through  your  sanitary  jobber. 


ill 


If  it  needs 
swatting... 
it  needs 
Babbitt’s... 

B.  T.  BABBITT.  INC.  •  Institutional  Division 
625  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  V. 


Do  You  Know  Why 
Your  Teachers  Resign? 


4  LF.TTKR  is  to  inform  you 

X  of  my  resignation  at  the  close 
of  the  current  term.  My  relations 
with  your  scIiocyI  system  have  been 
most  cordial.” 

This  polite  note  from  a  teacher  is 
typical  of  letters  of  resignation  sent  to 
educational  executives  every  year.  It's 
typical  because  it  gives  no  clue  to 
the  reason  why  the  teacher  chooses  to 
lease. 

But  when  teacher  turnover  passes 
the  point  that  can  be  explained  by 
personal  reasons  (retirement,  preg¬ 
nancy,  illness,  a  family  move) ,  the 
administrator  had  better  start  look¬ 
ing  for  the  clues,  .^nd  chances  are 
that  he’ll  find,  as  we  did,  that  there 
are  trouble  sjx)ts  within  his  school 
that  are  sending  his  teachers  off  in 
search  of  greener  pastures  elsewhere. 

1  he  administrative  council  of  the 
Leonia,  X.  J.,  school  system  was 
forced  to  Ux>k  for  resignation  clues 
when  a  stafT  analysis  showed  that 
there  had  been  a  72  percent  turnover 
between  19.^5  and  1959. 

Why  were  our  teachers  leaving  in 
such  numbers?  A  check  on  the  letters 
of  resignation  told  us  nothing  specific 
and  so  the  usual  ego-protecting  rea¬ 
sons  were  offered;  “Turnover  is 
nothing  unusual.  People  are  always 
leaving  for  one  reason  or  another. 
.Anyway,  we  need  some  new  blood 
every  year.”  But  this  kind  of  rea¬ 
soning  would  never  build  stability  in 
a  staff  which  sorely  needed  it.  Every¬ 
one  wants  some  new  teachers,  but  not 
25  to  34  percent  evei7  year! 

!  So  the  administrative  council  de¬ 
cided  to  try  the  “exit  interview.”  This 
is  a  fairly  new  technique,  devised  by 
industry,  in  which  former  or  resign¬ 
ing  employees  are  asked  to  tell  can¬ 
didly  why  they  left  the  organization. 
We  sent  a  form  questionnaire,  along 
with  a  self-addressed,  stamped  enve¬ 
lope,  to  teachers  who  had  already 
left  the  school  system,  in  the  belief 


By  Kenneth  Dunn,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Leonia,  New  Jersey. 


that  they  wf)ukl  be  able  to  answer 
with  some  objectivity  since  the  heat 
of  departure  was  well  behind  them. 

The  (juestionnaire  asked  them  to 
check  as  “satisfactory,”  “unsatisfac¬ 
tory,”  or  “not  important”  such  items 
as  salary-;  relationships  with  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  principal,  supervisors, 
superintendent,  and  lx)ard;  plant  fa¬ 
cilities;  supplies;  working  conditions; 
teaching  load;  “extra”  assignments; 
clerical  chores;  communication;  rec¬ 
ognition  of  work;  opportunity  to 
grow;  security;  etc. 

Response  was  excellent:  of  sixty- 
fi\  e  forms  mailed,  forty-four  were  re¬ 
turned.  Not  only  did  the  teachers 
check  the  items,  more  than  half  of 
them  added  detailed  comments  and 
nine  e\en  went  into  the  problem  at 
some  length  on  enclosed  letters. 

-After  we  tabulated  the  responses 
we  found  that  the  teachers  had  been 
dissatisfied  with  one  administrator 
and  one  sujXMvisor  and  with  a  school 
board  attitude  in  a  spex  ific  area.  We 
had  found  our  trouble  sjxit,  then,  and 
in  the  only  way  we  could  have.  Un¬ 
derstandably,  these  feelings  were  not 
})ut  into  the  letters  of  resignation;  no 
teacher  wants  to  create  a  disturbance 
w  hen  he  leaves  and  they  want  to  keep 
the  bridges  behind  them  intact  when 
job  references  arc  asked  for. 

I'lie  trouble  spots  were  corrected 
(the  administrator  in  question  left, 
the  supervisor  was  given  other  assign¬ 
ments,  and  new  methods  of  teacher- 
board  communication  were  set  up) 
and  the  next  year  the  number  of 
teachers  who  left  for  other  jobs 
dropped  from  twenty-one  to  two! 

The  exit  interview  gets  our  full  en¬ 
dorsement  as  a  device  to  find  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  teacher  turnover  that  stem 
from  professional  dissatisfaction.  It 
sjrares  no  one  and  asks  for  an  honest 
afipraisal  of  individuals,  groups,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  procedures.  It  may  call 
for  some  hard  soul  searching  once  the 
results  are  in,  but  it  gives  the  execu¬ 
tive  solid  facts  to  work  with  to  make 
his  own  pastures  greener.  • 
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OVERVIEW 


A  Miiievri  Corporpfion 

RESTORATION 

1131  Syndicate  Trail  »I4|. 

NATIONWIDE 


^  And  Ht  Affilioln 

COMPANY 

St.  laali  1,  Miiiaarl 
SERVICE 


ADDRESS. 
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[]rAVILY I^LEAN-I^UT  JQ  ' 

^  BIG  MOW-BILITY 
DOES 
YOUR 
JOB 
BETTER 

/  i 

t 

in  HALF  the  time  at  HALF  the  cost  1 


Free  your  people  for  other  important  work;  save  man¬ 
hours.  The  Clean-Cut  70  ROTARY  GANG  MOWER 
gives  you  extra  power,  extra  speed,  extra  maneuver¬ 
ability. 

Ride  at  5  MPH  and  cut  a  swath  70  inches  wide! 
Change  your  cutting  width  while  you  mow!  Trim,  mow, 
mulch  ...  all  in  one  money-saving  operation. 

Unexcelled  maneuverability  with  unique  rear-wheel 
drive  and  steering.  Mow  slopes  as  steep  as  30% ! 

There’s  a  35  and  a  24  inch  rider  mower  and  a  self- 
propelled  20  inch  unit,  too.  See  what  Clean-Cuts  can 
do  for  your  grounds. 

Ask  your  Gravely  dealer  for  a  FREE  demonstra¬ 
tion,  or  write  for  complete  FREE  LITEFiATURE  to; 

[]ra  vel  y£iean-[Jut  wers 

P  O  BOX  /37  F  DUNBAR.  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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Repaid 

Weaihef  |, 

Damage 

NOIV 

,,,befote  it's  too  lofe! 

LET  WESTERN  WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 
RENEW  YOUR  SCHOOL  THIS  YEAR 

A  “stitch  in  time’’  will  save  money ...  so  restore  your 
school  to  its  original  strength  and  beauty. 

VC'estern  is  the  largest  operator  in  its  field.  All  work 
done  under  contract,  fully  insured  and  guaranteed. 

Write  for  a  consultation  with  our  field  engineer. 

••  TUCKPOINTINC  •  lUllDING  CLEANING 
•  CONCRETE  RESTORATION  •  SUR-SURFACE  WATER  PROTECTION 

(No  Moforio/  for  Solt) 


Ward  Body  Works,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  311 
Conway,  Arkansas 

Float#  tonci  m#  your  1961  catalog  illuttroting  th#  footurot  which 
hav#  mad#  Ward  th#  *'N#w  Stondard  of  $af#ty«  Porformonc#  ond 
Economy." 


June,  1961 
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SOF  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  BUS 


DELIVERED 
ON  TIME  .  . 


dependability 


Complete  inventories  of  both 
shackle  and  built-in  locks  assure 
on-time  deliveries  from  National  Lock 
to  you.  And,  prompt  delivery  is 
only  one  benefit  that  spells 
dependability  of  service.  Locks  from 
National  Lock  are  soundly 
engineered  and  quality-made  to 
assure  years  of  continuous  security 
and  convenience  of  operation. 

Built-in  locks  feature  three-number 
dialing  and  simplified  re-setting 
of  combinations.  A  complete  system 
of  locker  control  charts  is  sent 
with  each  order  of  either  shackle 
or  built-in  locks.  Both  types  of  locks 
are  available  with  or  without 
masterkey  feature.  Write  on  your 
letterhead  for  free  sample. 


Shackle  locks  available  with  colored 
dials  in  red,  blue  or  black  .  .  . 
permit  color  coding  of  lockers  for 
grades,  age  groups  and  teams. 


COMBINATION  SHACKLE  LOCKS 


BUILT-IN  LOCKS 


NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION 


ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION  13  E.  AOTH  ST..  NEW  YORK,  N.Y, 
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OVERVIEW 


The  Negro  in 
Administration 


The  color  line  separating  Negro  and  white  children  is 
gradually  being  erased.  But  desegregation  of  top  admin¬ 
istrative  positions  in  America’s  public  schools  is  only  now 
getting  under  nay.  With  the  exception  of  district  super¬ 
visors  in  charge  of  Negro  education  and  principals  of  all- 
Negro  schools,  virtually  no  Negroes  have  attained  high 
level  jobs — in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Negro  and  white  leaders,  individually  and  through 
their  professional  organizations,  are  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  ultimate  equal  opportunity  for  qualified 
Negroes  in  educational  administration,  while  working 
hard  at  the  immediate  problems  of  equity  and  security 
for  established  Negro  administrators  whose  schools  and 
districts  are  being  integrated.  For  eight  months  Over- 
viEw’5  News  Editor  and  staff  have  been  visiting  the  men 
and  groups  concerned.  Their  findings  constitute  the  first 
national  report  on  this  turning  point  in  the  profession. 

The  eleven  men  closed  their  notel)ooks  and  rose  from 
the  table.  They  had  put  in  a  full  day  at  the  offices  of 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  working  on  a  Project  for  the 
Improvement  of  Instruction.  As  the  Fund's  project  di¬ 
rector,  Dr.  Aaron  Brown,  watched  the  men  file  out  to 
dinner,  he  gave  a  disheartened  nod. 

“They  are  all  able  men — graduates  of  some  of  our  l)est 
schools.  A  few  Ph.D.’s  among  them.  But  they  are  cut 
ofT  from  a  country  that  needs  them.  Each  man  is  execu- 
ti\e  secretary  of  his  state  teachers  association.  They  come 
from  Deep  South  states,  so  naturally  they  head  up  the 
Negro  associations  there. 

“I’ve  worked  with  them  and  their  stalls  and  I  know 
they  have  a  lot  to  olTer.  Public  school  jjeople  cry  out  for 
more  and  better  teachers,  more  and  lietter  administrators. 
\Vell,  here  are  eleven  good  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  children.  But  no  one  is  crying  out  for  them. 

“Take  Mr.  Moon,  for  example  [F.  D.  Moon,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  Oklahoma  State  Teachers  Association]. 
His  state  has  integrated  its  children  with  some  success. 
Except  for  Mr.  Moon's  teachers.  Negroes  who  were  prin¬ 
cipals  of  Oklahoma’s  all-Negro  sch<x)ls  have  been  inte¬ 
grated — right  out  of  their  jobs.  Many  Negro  teachers 
have  found  the  doors  of  integrated  schools  closed  to  them. 
I’m  not  talking  about  kids  fresh  from  teachers  colleges. 
I’m  talking  about  seasoned  men  and  women  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  schools. 

“Education  today  cannot  possibly  afford — by  any 
stretch  of  logic  or  imagination — to  just  throw  away  peo¬ 
ple  like  that.” 

Throughout  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  serious 
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John  King,  associate  superintendent  in  New  York,  is  first 
Negro  to  be  given  system-wide  post  without  regard  to  race. 

men  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  the  color 
line  in  educational  administration.  How  did  this  line  de¬ 
velop?  Two  forces  have  been  responsible:  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Negroes  wishing  to  enter  the  field,  and  lack 
of  qualified  applicants  for  the  few  jobs  open  to  them. 
Realizing  the  limited  possibilities  for  careers  in  ad- 
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ministration,  many  Negroes  have  been  content  to  be 
classroom  teachers.  A  few  set  their  sights  on  the  highest 
position  ordinarily  available  to  Negroes:  the  principalship 
of  an  all-Negro  school.  As  Negroes  have  emerged  from  a 
state  of  cultural  deprivation  (a  process  familiar  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successive  immigrant  groups  in  our  history) ,  their 
further  progress  has  been  slowed  by  two  reciprocally  re¬ 
stricting  factors:  limits  to  opportunity  and  low  levels  of 
aspiration.  However,  seven  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  against  segregated  schools,  Negro  leaders 
are  becoming  a  bit  more  optimistic.  They  see  some  day¬ 
light  {X)king  through  the  fog  of  school  administration. 

The  core  of  Negro  administrative  manpower  is  the 
segregated  principalship.  Best  estimates  place  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Negro  principals  of  segregated  schools  at  4,000, 
{xtssibly  more.  (One  significant  gap  in  the  whole  area  of 
opportunities  for  Negroes  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  a  matter  of  some  concern  for  several  groups  ex¬ 
ploring  this  problem.)  According  to  Dr.  George  N.  Redd, 
dean  of  Fisk  University,  there  are  less  than  a  dozen 
Negro  principals  in  non-segregated  schools.  “It  is  un¬ 
usual,”  he  says,  “to  find  a  Negro  principal  even  in  north¬ 
ern  communities  which  have  a  number  of  Negro  teachers. 
They  are  usually  found  in  schools  with  practically  an  all- 
Negro  student  body  and  faculty.” 

A  few  Negroes  are  now  holding  down  district-wide  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  assistant  or  associate  superintendents. 
About  twenty  of  them  are  currently  working  in  northern 
and  border  states.  They  are  not  primarily  concerned  with 
racial  problems  in  their  districts.  However,  the  fifty  Negro 
associate  superintendents  and  area  supervisors  in  Deep 
South  and  some  border  states  are  primarily  responsible 
for  Negro  schools  in  their  districts  and  work  directly  un¬ 
der  white  superintendents. 

At  the  top  of  the  administrative  ladder,  the  superin¬ 
tendency  itself,  the  search  for  Negroes  is  all  but  fruitless. 
.Arkansas  has  five  Negro  superintendents  in  charge  of 
rural,  all-Negro  districts.  Each  district  barely  meets  the 
state  minimum  of  350  students;  it  will  have  one  high 
school  and  three  elementary  schools.  Although  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  called  “superintendent,”  he  is  more  nearly 
a  supervising  principal. 

Two  other  superintendents  w'ith  limited  responsibilities 
are  in  all-Negro  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  and  in  the  Mace¬ 
donia  School  District  on  the  outskirts  of  Texarkana,  Tex. 
The  Texas  case  is  unusual  because  both  white  and  Negro 
schools,  not  yet  integrated,  are  under  the  Negro  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Outside  the  South,  the  only  Negro  superintendent  on 
the  job  is  Carl  Dabney  in  Lincoln  Heights,  Ohio.  Dabney 
arrived  this  year,  successor  to  a  line  of  Negro  superintend¬ 
ents  for  the  Lincoln  Heights  schools.  This  Cincinnati  sub¬ 
urb’s  population  of  8,000  is  98  percent  Negro. 

North  or  South,  the  Negro  administrator  is  thus 
far  glued  to  all-Negro  schools.  In  the  South,  he 
may  supervise  more  buildings,  care  for  more  students,  and 
hire  more  teachers  than  many  white  superintendents; 
but  he  will  still  be  responsible  to  a  white  superior. 

Negroes  see  the  Deep  South  situation  as  remaining  un¬ 


changed,  even  when  integration  comes.  In  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  integration  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  September, 
H.  A.  Bowen  is  responsible  for  an  all-Negro  area  within 
the  city.  Because  of  housing  patterns,  the  racial  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  schools  will  not  change ;  he  w'ill  still  be  in  charge 
of  an  all-Negro  system  even  after  “integration”  takes  place. 

In  the  border  states,  where  the  Deep  South  pattern 
prevailed  until  the  1954  desegregation  decision,  Negroes 
note  some  progress  away  from  “ghettoized”  administra¬ 
tion.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  Samuel  Shepard  and 
James  Scott  are  directors  of  elementary  education  and 
John  De  Shields  is  an  assistant  director  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  with  responsibilities  that  involve  all-white,  all- 
Negro,  and  mixed  schools.  (However,  St.  Louis  has  only 
one  Negro  principal  and  no  Negro  teachers  in  all-white 
schools. ) 

In  Louisville,  where  integration  came  about  smoothly 
in  1956,  there  are  close  to  thirty  Negro  principals,  all  in 
predominantly  Negro  schools.  (Louisville  began  inte¬ 
grating  its  teaching  staff  in  1959.) 

Moving  north,  the  pattern  begins  breaking  down.  The 
District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  New  York  have  placed  Negroes  in  upper  echelon 
positions.  However,  there  is  no  clear  trend  evident;  in 
fact,  some  northern  districts  make  a  point  of  not  record¬ 
ing  the  race  of  its  personnel,  making  an  accurate  analysis 
almost  impossible. 

New  York  City  was  the  first  northern  city  to  appoint 
a  Negro  assistant  superintendent  without  regard  to  race. 
.After  thirty-two  years  in  the  system,  John  King  two  years 
ago  became  associate  superintendent  for  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  Two  other  Negroes,  Mrs.  Margaret  Douglas  and 
Francis  \V.  I’urner,  have  since  been  named  assistant  su¬ 
perintendents  for  New  York. 

King  believes  that  more  Negroes  will  be  moving  up 
the  administrative  ladder  as  they  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  job.  “As  long  as  appointments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  open,  competitive  examinations,  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  expand  to  all  groups.”  King  notes  that  a 
qualified  Negro  now  has  the  same  opportunity  as  a  quali¬ 
fied  white  for  advancement  in  the  New  York  City  system. 
“But  we  must  remember,”  he  adds,  “that  trained  man¬ 
power  must  be  available  if  opportunities  are  to  come.” 

Both  white  and  Negro  educators  involved  in  up¬ 
grading  opportunities  for  Negroes  feel  that  a  basic 
need  right  now  is  to  establish  a  sizable  reservoir  of 
trained  manpower.  Many  teacher-training  institutions  are 
giving  this  problem  more  attention.  In  the  South,  the 
Universities  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas,  and  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
are  mentioned  as  important  training  grounds  for  future 
Negro  administrators.  Among  the  Negro  schools,  Howard, 
Fisk,  and  Atlanta  Universities  are  training  Negroes  for 
the  master’s  degree  in  educational  administration.  North 
Carolina  College  is  the  only  Negro  institution  offering 
the  doctorate. 

Horace  M.  Bond,  dean  of  Atlanta  U.’s  school  of  edu¬ 
cation,  believes  that  preparations  for  a  brighter  future 
must  be  made  now,  despite  limited  opportunities  for 
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graduates  in  administration  at  present.  “We  have  indi¬ 
cations  that  parts  of  the  East,  Southwest,  and  Far  West 
are  beginning  to  look  for  administrative  talent  regardless 
of  race.  Our  job  is  to  prepare  Negroes  well  enough  so 
that  they  may  step  into  a  job  wherever  it  opens  up.” 

Dean  liond  admits  that  there  is  much  ground  to  cover. 
“It  is  almost  too  much  to  ask,  that  there  be  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Negroes  combining  both  the  professional  compe¬ 
tence  and  the  personality  factors  which  enable  them  to 
work  well  in  a  hostile  or,  at  best,  indifferent  atmosphere.” 

Many  non-profit  organizations,  such  as  Phelps-Stokes 
and  the  National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro 
Students,  are  also  at  work  on  the  problem.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  activity  of  the  Southern  Education  Foun¬ 
dation.  'Ihe  SEF,  aided  by  General  Education  Board 
grants,  seeks  cut  potentially  able  Negroes  in  education 
and  underwrites  their  advanced  training  in  some  better 
southern  schools.  The  size  of  their  job  is  impressive.  Over 
the  last  eight  years,  sef  has  given  more  than  4,000  Negro 
principals — virtually  all  there  are  in  the  South — the  op- 
|x)rtunity  to  attend  either  a  summer  institute  or  a  full- 
year  academic  prograrn. 

“Our  program  can  be  described  as  three-pronged,”  says 
SEF  Director  J.  Curtis  Dixon.  "First,  we  annually  grant 
alxjut  thirty  full-year  scholarships  to  qualified  Negro 
teachers  and  administrators.  It  helps  them  earn  advanced 
degrees  at  any  one  of  eight  cooperating  universities.  Sec¬ 
ond,  we  carry  on  a  ‘sixth-year’  program  for  men  who  can’t 
get  away  from  their  jobs.  These  men  can  complete  a  full 
year  beyond  the  master’s  degree  in  four  summers.  Third, 
wc  encourage  Negro  administrators,  who  don’t  want  or 
need  an  advanced  degree,  to  return  to  the  campus  for  a 
summer  of  enrichment  courses  in  education.” 

Long-range  programs  such  as  sef’s  are  lending  an  air 
of  optimism  to  the  community  of  Negro  educators.  How¬ 
ever,  there  remains  the  short-range  situation  which  to 
many  is  the  first  order  of  business;  erasing  the  color  line 
in  administration.  Yet,  many  Negroes  admit  that  some  of 
the  biggest  obstacles  exist  among  Negroes  themselves. 

While  administrative  opportunities  are  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  throughout  the  North  and  in  border  states,  the 
southern  Negro  must  rely  heavily  upon  the  segregated 
framework  to  give  him  the  job  and  the  experience  he 
needs.  One  result  of  extensive  consolidations  taking  place 
among  Negro  schools  has  been  the  establishment  of 
higher-paying  and  more  responsible — -although  segre¬ 
gated— positions  for  Negroes.  The  mass  migration  of  Ne¬ 
gro  families  from  rural  areas  to  metropolitan  centers  has 
erased  some  rural  Negro  districts  and  enlarged  some  Ne¬ 
gro  city  districts  to  overflowing.  Negroes  who  survive  the 
change  achieve  higher  positions,  better  pay,  and  broader 
responsibilities.  On  nearly  all  levels  there  is  marked  equal¬ 
ization  with  white  staffs.  Although  this  new  development 
in  segregated  education  is  not  the  answer,  it  has  benefited 
many  Negro  educators. 

Leslie  Dunbar,  e.xecutive  director  of  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Council,  finds  that  many  Negro  educators  quietly 
defend  the  status  quo  and  few  have  been  conspicuous 
in  the  school  integration  battle.  “The  threat  of  eco¬ 
nomic  reprisal  by  white  school  authorities  in  the  sev¬ 


eral  states  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  These  higher,  better- 
paying  jobs  ha\  e  been  built  up  with  care  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  loss  of  these  jobs  is  a  serious  deterrent  and 
segregationists  have  openly  emphasized  this  possibility.” 

Dunbar’s  appraisal  is  borne  out  by  a  few  recent  statis¬ 
tics.  In  Oklahoma,  380  Negro  teachers  were  displaced  by 
integration,  with  only  tw'enty  assigned  to  integrated 
schools.  In  Texas,  sixty  teaching  jobs  were  abolished;  a 
large  number  that  were  promised  failed  to  materialize. 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri  Negroes  have  experienced 
the  same  squeeze.  Frustrated  thus  far  at  finding  an  equi¬ 
table  solution  with  their  white  colleagues,  some  Negroes 
are  now  looking  to  the  courts  for  help. 

As  REPORTED  by  Southern  Education  Reporting  Ser\’- 
ice,  Negro  plaintiffs  are  tying  desegregation  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  and  faculty  to  student  desegregation 
suits.  No  ruling  has  yet  been  handed  down,  but  no  case 
has  yet  gone  the  full  distance  either. 

The  case  that  has  proceeded  the  farthest  is  in  Davidson 
County  (Nashville),  Tenn.  U.S.  District  Judge  William 
E.  Miller  ruled  in  fa%or  of  twelve  Negro  students  seeking 
admission  to  all-white  schools  this  year.  However,  he  re- 
ser\  ed  judgment  on  a  section  of  their  suit  which  called  for 
reorganization  of  the  entire  county  school  system  on  an 
integrated  basis.  Judge  Miller  thought  the  section  was  im¬ 
practical  at  this  time.  But  he  added  that  present  teacher 
assignment  policies  may  in  fact  perpetuate  the  segregated 
system  of  public  schools  which  the  Supreme  Court  op¬ 
posed  in  its  1954  ruling.  Judge  Miller  agreed  to  review  the 
question  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  elapses. 

In  October,  1960,  a  suit  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to 
eliminate  racial  considerations  in  assigning  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel  was  struck  down  by  a  federal 
judge.  But  at  least  four  communities  have  similar  suits 
{lending:  Durham,  N.C.,  Escambia  County  (Pensacola), 
Duval  County  (Jacksonville),  and  Volusia  County  (Day¬ 
tona  Beach),  Florida. 

Again,  it  is  significant  that  Negro  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  are  not  bringing  up  these  actions.  In  all  cases  the 
plaintiffs  are  Negro  parents.  They  are  being  assisted  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  which  is  the  moving  force  behind  the  integration 
battle  through  the  courts.  Jack  Greenberg,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  NAACp’s  Legal  Defense  Fund,  says  the  school 
personnel  clause  should  be  part  of  all  future  school  inte¬ 
gration  suits.  Greenberg  has  noted  sympathy  with  this 
point  of  view  among  judges  and  expects  a  favorable, 
precedent-setting  ruling  to  come  soon. 

The  absence  of  Negro  or  white  educators  in  these  legal 
matters  has  had  a  positive  effect,  however.  Because  they 
are  not  enmeshed  in  court  actions,  they  have  more  leeway 
to  solve  their  mutual  problems  in  a  more  informal  yet  a 
more  professional  way. 

“In  the  long  run,”  says  a  leading  Negro  educator,  “the 
solution  to  finding  more  opportunities  for  Negroes  in  ed¬ 
ucation  has  to  be  worked  out  in  the  schools.  And  it  should 
be  worked  out  by  schoolmen,  not  lawyers.  We  won’t  be 
doing  very  much  for  our  children,  if  we  spiend  all  our 
time  in  court.”  • 
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Through  its  ''second  campus,  ”  the  university  extends  its  services 


The  American  university,  say  some  classicists  and 
foreign  critics,  has  gone  all  to  leaf  with  an  over¬ 
growth  of  “side”  services.  Though  there  may  be  some 
bizarre  offerings  here  and  there,  in  the  main,  expansion 
of  academic  services  has  been  part  of  the  nonnal  process 
of  maturation.  They  reflect  the  institutions’  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  coiiimunity  needs. 

A’et,  no  aspect  of  university  operation  has  been  more 
Milnerable  to  criticism  than  those  grouped  under  the 
title  of  “extended  services,”  for  the  reason  that  these 
services  have  veered  most  widely  from  the  traditional 
path  of  education.  We  don’t  belittle  the  value  of  solid 
foundations — the  special  purview  of  higher  education — 
when  we  argue  that  advanced  learning  is  part  of  our 
great  American  dream  of  opportunity  for  all.  Towers  for 
scholars  yes,  but  why  not  also  blackboards  in  the  market 
place? 

I'o  the  administrator,  the  crux  of  the  question  of  ex¬ 
panded  ser\  ices  is  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and  funds. 
.Mthough  most  colleges  have  to  tighten  their  belts  occa¬ 
sionally,  they  seem  to  be  able  to  expand  their  seiA  ice  pro¬ 
grams  without  bending  the  budget  too  badly.  In  fact, 
those  institutions  which  have  been  able  to  add  ser\ices 
without  deteriorating  their  programs  are  those  which 
begin  with  a  solid  liberal  arts  core. 

I'he  extension  of  educational  services  is,  as  one  would 
expect,  most  intense  in  the  tax-supjxirted  institutions. 
Public  education  is  a  creature  of  public  demand;  the  edu¬ 
cational  administrator  cannot  long  ignore  the  taxpayers’ 
educational  needs  and  expect  to  remain  their  friend 
when  it  comes  time  to  allocate  funds. 

In  one  state,  for  instance,  it  was  the  dairymen  seeking 
to  improve  their  livestock  and  forage  crops  that  opened 
the  door  to  expanded  services.  In  another,  it  was  the 
farmers  in  search  of  ways  to  stretch  their  growing  season 
and  find  better  methods  of  farm  management.  Still  other 
requests  have  come  from  industrialists  (to  research  labor- 
management  problems)  and  from  women’s  organizations 
(help  on  child  care  and  ways  to  use  their  new  leisure). 

But  perhaps  most  numerous  of  all  have  been  the  men 
and  women  well  beyond  the  usual  college  age  seeking  to 
improve  their  vocational  status  or  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in 
their  education.  These  students  are  seeking  no  degrees 


and  may  never  even  want  academic  credit.  But  they 
hunger  for  knowledge  just  the  same,  and  they,  too,  are 
part  of  the  university’s  “community.” 

What,  then,  do  we  say  to  the  traditionalist  and  the 
classicist?  The  answer  may  lie  in  a  definition  of  the  needs 
to  which  a  college  can  be  expected  to  respond.  Archibald 
MacLeish  adopts  what  might  be  calletl  the  socio-anthro- 
pological  approach,  .\sking  the  question,  “What  Is  a  True 
University?”  {Saturday  Review),  he  writes; 

“The  service  of  the  nation  may  have  been  an  adeejuate 
educational  goal  fifty  years  ago  when  nation  and  com¬ 
munity  were  more  or  less  the  same  thing,  but  today,  when 
the  old  American  conception  of  the  human  community 
is  one  thing  and  the  new  .American  nation  is  very  rapidly 
becoming  another,  ‘The  American  L’niversity’  must  de¬ 
fine  its  purpose  for  itself.  It  must  choose  the  needs  it  pro- 
]X)ses  to  satisfy,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment’s  priorities,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the 
community,  which  it  is  the  University's  duty  to  preserve 
and  transmit.” 

If  this  argument  can  be  legitimately  run  backward, 
some  universities  and  colleges,  judging  by  their  programs, 
hold  a  strange  view  of  the  community’s  character. 

To  GET  a  picture  of  what  some  of  our  leading  institu¬ 
tions  are  offering  in  the  way  of  community  services,  I 
checked  the  reports  compiled  periodically  by  the  National 
University  Extension  Association.  Here  is  a  run-down  of 
university  services  offered  over  the  past  four  years; 

Extended  Day  and  On-  and  Off-Campus  Programs. 
This  is  the  most  common  type  of  community  service.  So 
great  is  the  variety  of  subjects  offered  that  no  typical 
program  can  be  described.  The  sole  determining  factor  in 
deciding  to  offer  a  course  seems  to  be  whether  enough 
people  want  it  to  make  it  pay. 

Correspondence  and  Home  Study  Courses.  This  is  still 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  community  service 
program.  Course  registration  has  growm,  even  though 
the  number  of  institutions  offering  this  serv'ice  has  not. 

Conference  and  Institute  Planning.  The  number  of 
conferences  and  institutes  run  by  public  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  has  grown  tremendously  in  the  last  few  years 
and  these  groups  have  turned  to  university  social  scien- 
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lists  to  help  tliein  plan  and  conduct  the  business  effec¬ 
tively.  Some  universities  also  have  an  aggressive  univer¬ 
sity-sponsored  institute  program.  [See  special  Calendar 
listing  in  this  issue,  page  16.] 

Audio-Visual  Communication.  The  larger  universities 
and  colleges  now  have  extensive  libraries  of  61ms,  61m- 
strips,  recordings,  and  other  teaching  aids.  These  are 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  classrooms;  but  they  are  also 
available  to  community  groups,  usually  on  a  low-cost 
rental  basis.  Though  this  service  presents  a  maintenance 
jjioblem,  the  extent  of  use  indicates  a  need  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  enough  to  justify  the  service. 

Community  Organization  and  Development.  It  is  now 
common  for  foundations  and  government  groups  to  call 
u|x>n  universities  to  institute  and  manage  a  variety  of 
educational  (as  distinct  from  research)  projects.  Some, 
for  example,  op<'rate  a  summer  camp  as  a  student-train¬ 
ing  and  delinquency-pre\ention  project,  conduct  travel 
tours  in  this  country  and  abroad,  operate  a  settlement 
house  for  training  pur|x>ses,  ojx'rate  a  psychological  test¬ 
ing  service,  etc. 

Exhibits.  For  many  years,  universities  have  constructed 
scientihe,  cultural,  and  educational  exhibits.  Some  col¬ 
leges  have  kept  them  on  the  premises;  others  are  now 
loaning  them  to  museums,  community  centers,  and 
schools.  One  university  has  even  constructed  an  historical 
exhibit  in  a  trailer  and  put  it  on  state  tour. 

Lecture  and  Concert  Booking.  Perhaps  no  university 
service  is  more  readily  accepted  by  both  faculty  and  tax¬ 
payer  than  the  booking  of  staff  for  public  concerts  and 
lectures.  [See  Communications  Clinic,  page  57.] 

Library  Services.  Much  of  the  information  housed  in 
university  libraries  is  not  available  to  the  general  public 
from  other  sources.  So,  imaginative  librarians  with  a 
strong  community  service  motivation  are  6nding  ways 
to  provide  for  and  even  encourage  the  broader  use  of 
their  facilities.  I’his  is  done  by  a  referral  service  to  local 
public  libraries,  by  issuing  stack  privilege  cards  to  re- 
sjxmsible  taxpayers,  and  by  offering  a  bibliographic  refer¬ 
ence  service.  Allied  here  is  the  community  forum  service: 
|)ackets  of  information  on  a  variety  of  topics  are  collected 
l)y  the  forum  staff  and  made  available  to  the  community 
organizations  holding  discussions  on  the  subject. 

Radio  and  Television  Programming.  By  last  rejxtrt, 
twenty-three  institutions  operate  their  own  radio  stations 
and  thirteen  their  own  TV  stations  (six  on  a  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  basis).  Many  more  have  regular  programs  on  time 
allotted  to  them  by  local  educational  or  commercial  sta¬ 
tions.  One  institution  with  an  active  educational  tele¬ 
vision  program  buys  time  at  a  special  rate  and  permits 
local  sponsors  to  help  6nance  it  as  a  public  service. 

Workshops  and  Forums.  These  are  similar  to  confer¬ 
ences  and  institutes,  and  are  therefore  usually  handled 
by  the  conference  planning  staff.  Occasionally  they  be¬ 
come  a  development  of  the  extended-day  division. 

Mr.  Argow  is  consultant  on  community  relations.  Association 
and  Foundation  Services,  Los  Angeles.  He  was  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  community  services  with  New  York  University  and 
California  Western  University. 


Festivals  and  Dramatic  Presentations.  A  university 
staff  is  often  asked  to  help  produce  festivals  and  plays 
for  high  school  and  community  groups  and  to  handle 
statewide  musical,  art,  and  debating  tournaments.  One 
university  has  worked  out  an  unusual  statewide  commu¬ 
nity  theater  project  to  lend  talent  to  little  theaters. 

Miscellaneous  Services.  Film  Presentation — programs 
of  foreign,  classical,  or  educational  61ms  shown  in  uni¬ 
versity  theaters.  Technical  Consulting  Bureau — set  up  to 
handle  requests  for  technical  advice  from  industrial 
groups.  Student  Volunteer  Service  Bureau — set  up  to  en¬ 
courage,  and  regulate,  student  participation  in  commu¬ 
nity  service  activities.  Publications  Service — publication 
of  books  and  pamphlets  by  university  presses  and  provi¬ 
sion  of  printing  services  to  community  groups. 

To  READ  the  annual  reports  of  extension  divisions  is  to 
marvel  at  the  creativity  of  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  programs.  In  fact,  community  services  have  ex¬ 
panded  so  far  in  some  institutions  that  the  dehnition  of 
higher  education  is  stretched  to  the  point  of  redehnition. 
Indeed,  lacking  a  clear  dehnition  of  community  service, 
who  can  determine  what  should  be  included  in  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  program  and  what  sternly  rejected  as  not  college 
business? 

In  these  times  of  sharp  competition  for  public  support, 
the  university  administrator  must  look  carefully  to  his 
dehnitions.  \Vhat  in  educational  television,  for  instance, 
is  learning  and  what  is  entertainment?  .And  how  much  of 
the  latter  can  be  justihed  as  public  relations?  Because 
these  qualities  rarely  occur  in  a  pure  state,  at  what  point 
does  he  bestow  the  stamp  of  sterling?  Decisions  made  on 
these  grounds  reveal  the  top  administration’s  concept  of 
education — a  concept  far  too  often  imporvious  to  com¬ 
munity  pressure. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  institution  which  offers  any 
kind  of  service  so  long  as  it  pays  off.  Somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween,  on  6rm  ground,  is  the  college  with  a  quality  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  also  well  supported.  The  observation  of 
Yale’s  President  A.  Whitney  Griswold  should  prove  il¬ 
luminating  to  the  administration  and  faculty  just  ventur¬ 
ing  into  the  thickets  of  community  service : 

“No  educational  institution  .  .  .  has  been  able  to  sepa¬ 
rate  itself  entirely  from  its  community.  In  our  demo¬ 
cratic  scheme  of  things  our  educational  system  will  never 
Ije  able  to  cut  its  umbilical  cord  to  the  society  that  gave  it 
birth.  ...  [It  must  have  a  faculty  that]  will  be  indisp)ensa- 
ble  in  producing  the  right  community  attitude  toward 
the  school  because  it  will  itself  be  part  of  the  community. 
It  will  influence  the  community  as  fellow  citizens,  as 
partners  in  the  educational  process,  as  participants  in 
civic  enterprise.”  (“American  Education’s  Greatest 
Need,”  Saturday  Review.) 

What  a  university  offers  in  service  to  a  community 
lingers  in  the  public  mind  as  convincing  evidence  of  its 
sense  of  partnership  in  the  civic  enterprise.  The  commu¬ 
nity  service  program  therefore  helps  to  build  constructive 
town-gown  relations.  From  the  educational  philosopher’s 
pjoint  of  view,  it  bespieaks  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  university  is  itself  woven  into  the  social  fabric.  • 
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Despite  the  recession  economy,  the  American  people 
last  year  provided  the  means  for  the  construction  of 
one  new  educational  building  every  hour.  The  means: 
nearly  $10  million  every  day.  Praiseworthy,  but  the  record 
shows  it  wasn't  their  best  year. 

While  overall  construction  activity  in  this  country 
increased  by  nearly  25/2  percent  in  1960  over  1959,  edu¬ 
cational  construction  continued  to  slump  from  its  peak 
year  of  1958  when  over  11,000  school  and  college  build¬ 
ings  went  up  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4  billion.  , 

Total  expenditure  for  educational  construction  in  1960 
was  $3,624,942,411  which  built  8,930  school  and  col¬ 
lege  buildings.  The  $3.6  billion  is  up  slightly  from  1959, 
though  the  number  of  buildings  is  down. 

By  category  educational  construction  ranked  fifth  in 
outlay  for  new  construction  last  year.  It  was  preceded 
by  private  residences  ($16  billion),  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings  ($6.9  billion),  highways  ($5.7  billion), 
and  public  utilities  ($5.4  billion) . 

Breakdown  of  1 960  construction  within  the  educational 
sector : 

While  public  schools  accounted  for  79  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  new  buildings,  they  spent  only  72  percent 
of  the  $3.6  billion.  College  buildings,  on  the  other  hand, 
comprised  only  1 3  percent  of  the  buildings  but  25  percent 
of  the  cost.  Private  and  parochial  schools:  5  percent  and 
2  percent,  respectively. 

Within  public  school  construction,  elementary  schools 
continued  to  head  the  list  as  they  have  since  the  post-war 
boom  in  school  construction  began.  Over  4,000  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  were  built  at  a  cost  of  just  over  $1  billion. 
Only  half  as  many  secondary  schools  were  built  but  at  a 
higher  total  cost:  $1.4  billion. 

These  and  the  following  findings  are  taken  from  the 
twelfth  annual  school  building  survey  conducted  by 
The  American  School  and  University,  Overview’s  sis¬ 
ter  publication.  The  complete  survey  is  reported  in  the 
1961-62  edition  of  the  yearbook  to  be  published  this 
summer. 

Some  comparisons  In  the  1960  survey: 


•  The  South  lags  in  the  number  of  buildings  (25  per¬ 
cent  of  total)  and  expenditures  (17  percent  of  total)  as 
against  its  children  of  school  age  (30  percent). 

•  The  \Vest  leads  in  the  number  of  buildings  (24  per¬ 
cent)  and  expenditures  (22  percent)  as  against  its  num¬ 
ber  of  school-age  children  (15  piercent). 

•  Public  education  built  22  percent  fewer  schools  than 
in  1958  and  nearly  5  percent  fewer  than  in  1959.  It  spent 
15  percent  less  than  in  1958  and  under  1  percent  less  than 
in  1959. 

•  For  every  dollar  spent  on  construction,  less  than  10^ 
more  was  spent  on  equipment  and  furnishings. 

The  data  gathered  in  the  building  survey  were  analyzed 
to  reveal  regional  and  state  achievements,  construction 
activity  by  type  of  system  (public,  private  and  parochial, 
college,  and  junior  college),  ratio  of  equipment  to  con¬ 
struction  costs  by  type  of  building,  site  and  building  sizes, 
and  trends  in  air  conditioning  and  heating  systems.  The 
highlights  follow: 

Regional  change.  Educational  construction  in  1960 
compared  with  1959  shows  up  some  interesting  variations 
among  the  five  regions  in  the  country.*  The  South  held 
steady  in  private-parochial  and  college  building,  but 
dropped  in  public  school  and  junior  college  construction. 
New  England  increased  its  private-parochial  and  junior 
colleges,  held  steady  on  public  schools,  and  went  down 
slightly  on  colleges.  Central  states  expanded  their  private- 
parochial,  held  steady  on  public  and  junior  college,  and 
dropped  slightly  on  college  construction.  Middle  Atlantic 
region  increased  all  construction  except  public  schools. 
The  ^Vest  increased  its  private-parochial  and  public 
school  construction,  but  dipped  in  college  building.  Only 
the  Central  states  and  the  West  noticeably  increased  over¬ 
all  construction — each  region  put  up  about  sixty  more 
buildings  in  1960  than  in  1959. 


*  South:  Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Ky.,  La.,  Mis>.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Tcnn.,  Tex., 
Va.,  W.  Va.,  New  England:  Conn.,  Me.,  Mast.,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Vt.,  Central: 
Ill.,  Ind.,  la.,  Kam.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  N.  D.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  S.  D., 
WUc.,  Middle  Atlantic:  Del,  Md.,  N,  J.,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  D.  G.,  Wcit:  Alai., 
Ariz,.  Cal.,  Colo.,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  Ore.,  Utah,  Wash., 
Wyo. 
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Familiar  scene  on  America's  educational  landscape,  enacted  8,930  times  last  year. 


can  Institute  of  Architects.)  The  eleven  highest-ranking 
states  last  year,  in  both  buildings  and  dollars,  were; 
California  which  built  899  buildings  at  $349,341,927. 

New  York  “  “  382  “  “  303,901,066. 

Pennsylvania  “  “418  “  “  281,398,206. 

Michigan  “  “  411  “  “  195,663,224. 

Illinois  “  “  471  “  “  182,046,886. 

Ohio  “  “  386  “  “  170.371,167. 

Texas  “  “  609  “  “  161,886,827. 

Indiana  “  “  323  “  “  150,422,309. 

Washington  “  “  323  “  “  117,738,092. 

Massachusetts  “  “  202  “  “  109,970,6%. 

New  Jersey  “  “  192  “  “  103,852,009. 

(continued) 
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Ranking  of  the  states.  Three  sealxtard  states — Cali¬ 
fornia,  New’  York,  and  Pennsylvania — led  the  nation 
last  year  in  educational  construction  expenditures.  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  way  out  in  front  in  number  of  buildings,  put¬ 
ting  up  a  third  more  than  runner-up  Texas.  This  phe- 
nominal  activity  on  the  Coast — two  and  a  half  new  school 
buildings  every  day  last  year — is  the  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  Golden  State’s  population  explosion:  between  the 
1950  and  1960  census,  California’s  population  increased 
by  more  than  half;  the  state  now  leads  the  nation  in 
school  enrollments;  and  its  enrollment  increases  average 
5  percent  each  year.  (Small  wonder,  either,  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  now  tops  New  York  in  membership  in  the  Ameri- 


Educational  Construction  in  1960 
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Total  number  of  buildings:  8,930.  Expenditures.  $3.6  bil¬ 
lion.  College  construction  is  proportionately  the  costliest. 


Regional  Achievements 
in  Educational  Construction,  1960 
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leads  and  South  lags  in  numbers  of  new  buildings 
and  expenditures  as  against  numbers  of  school-age  children. 


Amount  Spent  on  Furnishings  &  Equipment 

For  Every  $100  Spent  on  Construction 

!  Elementary  schools;  $ 

8.00 

Secondary  schools: 

11.20 

Total  public  schools: 

9  80 

College*  physical  education  buildings; 

6.70 

College  dormitory-residences: 

7.90 

College  academic  classroom  buildings; 

12.30 

College  libraries: 

13.10 

College  engineering  buildings; 

24.00 

Total  colleges: 

11.60 

1  ‘Including  universities  and  junior  colleges. 

U 

Ratio  of  equipment  to  construction  costs  was  10:100  overall. 
Equipment  costs  added  $333  million  to  $3.6  billion  tab. 


Public  schools.  In  1960,  7,045  public  schools  were 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $2.6  billion.  By  type  of  school 
these  figures  broke  down  as  follows;  4,214  elementary 
schools,  $1  billion;  2,326  secondary  schools,  $1.4  billion; 
154  combination  schools,  $57  million;  and  351  miscella¬ 
neous  buildings  (gyms,  garages,  etc.),  $54  million.  Fur¬ 
nishing  and  equipping  the  public  schools  added  an 
additional  $255  million  to  their  outlay.  Ratio  of  furnish¬ 
ing-equipment  cost  to  construction  cost  was  8:100  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  1 1 : 100  for  secondary  schools.  Aver¬ 
age  ratio  for  total  public  schools  was  9.8:100. 

Private-parochial  schools.  The  nation’s  private  and 
parochial  schools  added  481  buildings  to  their  number  last 
year.  Of  these,  205  were  elementary  schools,  180  were 
secondary,  fourteen  were  K-12  schools,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  eighty-two  were  gyms,  residences,  infirmaries, 
dining  halls,  etc.  The  majority  of  them — 125 — were  built 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region.  111  in  New  England,  102 
in  the  Central  region,  eighty-one  in  the  South,  and  sixty- 
two  in  the  West.  Construction  outlay  for  these  schools 
totalled  $95  million. 

Colleges.  College  buildings  increased  in  number  by 
1,179  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $866  million.  Greatest  numbers 
went  up  in  the  South  (346),  Central  states  (284),  and 
the  West  (232).  More  than  a  third  of  these  buildings 
(424)  were  dormitory-residences.  Next  in  order  were 
science  buildings  (152),  classroom  buildings  (90),  li¬ 
braries  (61),  and  student  centers  (58). 

Junior  colleges.  Smallest  piece  of  the  school  con- 
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Five-Year  Summary  of  Educational  Construction 


Total  Number  of  Buildings 


Public  School 


Private  &  Parochial 


College  &  University 


Junior  College 


Total  Expenditures 


$3,214,374  596 


$3,420,509,334 


$3.950  147.812  $3,572,226,922  I  $3,624,942,411 


Public  School 


Private  &  Parochial 


College  &  University 


2,547,572  920 


2,645,310,685 


3,052,118.294 


2,619,966.173 


2,591  878,767 


Junior  College 


Construction  has  dropped  steadily  since  1958.  Peak  year  for  spite  the  construction  decline.  The  general  drop  in  construc- 

prhate-parochial  schools  was  1957,  for  junior  colleges,  1959.  tion  may  be  due  to  a  gradual  depletion  of  local  financial 

Building  costs  for  higher  education  have  risen  each  year  de-  resources  or  to  time-biding  for  a  federal  support  program. 


stiuctioii  pie  is  the  junior  colleire  which  grew  by  225 
buildings  last  year,  at  a  cost  of  $72  million.  Greatest  effort 
was  in  the  South  (90  buildings),  with  an  average  of 
forty  each  in  the  Central,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  West.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  academic  classroom  buildings,  the  college  pat¬ 
tern  is  repeated  with  dormitory-residences  (67),  science 
buildings  (26),  libraries  (23),  and  student  centers  (21) 
heading  the  list. 

Ratio  of  furnishings-equipment  cost  to  construction 
cost  was  higher  in  college  and  junior  college  buildings 
than  for  public  schools,  averaging  12:100.  It  varied 
widely,  however,  24:100  for  engineering  buildings; 
15:100  for  student  centers;  and  7:100  for  physcial  ed¬ 
ucation  buildings. 

Sites,  .\verage  size  of  public  school  sites  is  sixteen  acres, 
ranging  from  twenty-six  acres  for  secondary  schools  to 
eleven  acres  for  elementary.  Sites  averaged  $2,865  per 
acre. 

Square  footage,  .\vcrage  building  area  of  the  new’ 
public  schools  is  29,368  square  feet  (21,000  for  elemen¬ 
tary  schools;  48,000  for  secondary).  Average  size  of  col¬ 
lege  buildings  is  41,674  square  feet,  ranging  from  54,000 
for  engineering  buildings,  32,000  for  libraries,  to  22,000 
for  theaters. 

Fuel.  Half  the  new  public  schools  use  gas  (more  than 
that  in  the  West  and  South),  but  only  1  percent  in  New 
England.  A  third  heat  with  oil  (except  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  where  it  is  used  pre¬ 
dominantly)  .  One-tenth  burn  coal  (more  in  the  South 


than  elesewhere)  and  the  remaining  5  percent  use  elec¬ 
tricity,  a  combination  of  gas  and  oil,  wood,  or  sawdust 
(the  latter  two  particularly  in  the  lumber  regions  of 
Oregon) . 

Air  conditioning.  Forty-two  percent  of  new  higher 
education  facilities  have  full  or  partial  air  conditioning. 
.Against  that,  18  percent  of  public  schools  are  air  con¬ 
ditioned.  Regional  breakdown  for  the  latter:  5Vest,  21 
percent;  New  England,  20  percent;  Central,  17  percent; 
Middle  .Atlantic,  14  percent;  South,  9  percent. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  educational  construction  6g- 
ures  for  1958,  ’59,  and  ’60 — nearly  30,000  buildings 
costing  $  1 1 1  billion — they  don’t  quite  square  with  another 
set  of  figures:  the  enrollment  rise  over  the  same  period. 

Between  1958  (the  peak  construction  year)  and  1960 
there  was  a  20  percent  drop  in  the  number  of  new  build¬ 
ings  (though  only  an  8  percent  drop  in  money  spent  to 
construct  them) .  Over  the  same  period  the  nation’s  total 
school  and  college  enrollment  increased  7  percent.  That 
construction  should  drop  while  enrollments  continue  to 
climb  might  be  explained  by  two  factors:  either  localities 
neared  the  end  of  their  hnancial  resources;  or  they  be¬ 
gan  the  waiting  game  to  see  if  the  Federal  Go\ernment 
would  step  in  with  a  construction-aid  program.  If  the 
Kennedy  plan  gets  through  Congress  this  session  [see 
From  Washington,  page  29],  a  building  analysis  of  the 
next  several  years  should  show  the  construction  and  en¬ 
rollment  lines  running  parallel  once  again.  • 
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Education  for  Creativity 
Second 

of  Four  Conversations 


DeMille  burst  on  the  Atnerican  theatrical  scene 
ivith  her  choreography  for  Oklahoma!,  the  first  musical 
comedy  to  fuse  folk  dancing  and  ballet.  ,1  cum  laude 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  Miss  DeMille 
began  as  a  dancer  and  zvent  on  to  ivin  plaudits  as  a  chore¬ 
ographer  of  ballets,  musicals,  and  films.  She  has  helped 
educate  the  public  on  the  dance  through  her  series  of 
“Omnibus”  television  programs,  her  books  Dance  to  the 
Piper  and  And  Promenade  Home,  and  her  cross-country 
lecture  tours.  Subsequent  issues  of  Ovkrvif.w  ivill  carry 
the  conversations  of  Poet  Langston  Hughes  and  Com¬ 
poser  Xorman  Dello  Joio. 


Wide  World  photo 


History  ikacufs  us  an  inti-resting  lesson:  few  cul¬ 
tures  have  survived  lont;  that  didn’t  have  a  living 
theater.  We  have  not  kept  up  with  other  countries  in  de- 
\eloping  our  national  theater.  We  have  a  lively  commer¬ 
cial  theater  but  no  state  or  national  theaters  to  preserve 
the  best  of  our  achievements.  All  theatrical  productions 
are  hit-and-run  and  lost  as  soon  as  finished.  There  is 
danger  of  our  living  heritage  in  all  performing  arts  dis¬ 
appearing  completely.  Even  the  new  .African  countries 
are  ahead  of  us.  As  a  nation  we  do  not  sustain  our  arts. 
W’e  never  have.  This  is  partly  because  of  our  Puritan 
tradition.  The  early  Pilgrims  banned  art:  the  expression 
of  it  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  were  looked  on  as  the 
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devil’s  work.  As  an  emotional  release  they  practiced 
witchcraft  instead. 

The  first  few  generations  of  Americans  were  too  busy 
just  staying  alive.  Later,  after  they  had  conquered  the 
wilderness,  they  went  about  getting  as  rich  as  possible. 
The  arts  were  considered  sissy  and  a  waste  of  time.  Yes, 
they  bought  Titians,  but  as  an  “investment,”  not  for  en¬ 
joyment. 

Today  the  hunger  pangs  for  something  more  satisfying 
than  material  advantages  have  begun  to  set  in.  But  not 
enough — not  nearly  enough — is  being  done  to  encourage 
our  talented  young  people  in  the  creative  arts.  The  foun¬ 
dations  are  trying  to  help,  but  they're  spreading  their  help 
too  thin  and  they’re  going  about  it  too  timidly.  They’ll 
pay  any  amount  of  money  for  a  sur\ey,  of  course,  but 
surxeys  we  don’t  need.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  word  what’s 
wrong  with  the  arts  in  .America;  they're  starving  to 
death.  .  .  . 

Our  federal  and  state  governments  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  could  do  a  lot  more  to  help  develop  the  nation’s 
creative  talent.  Two  states  have  made  interesting  starts 
in  this  direction.  New  York’s  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
set  up  an  .Arts  Commission  with  artists  from  every  field 
serving  on  it.  He’s  asked  the  legislature  for  $750,000  for 
upstate  and  New  York  City  art  groups  to  tour  the  state’s 
communities  and  schools.  Michigan,  with  ^Vayne  Uni¬ 
versity’s  help,  is  surxeying  eveiA’  kind  of  artistic  group  in 
the  state — folk  singers  and  all  to  s«*e  what  talent  it  has 
right  within  its  borders. 

The  schools  and  colleges  have  already  begun  to  mo\e 
in  this  direction,  but  I  think  they’re  going  at  it  backwards. 
Educational  theaters  are  springing  up  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try;  I’ve  seen  many  of  them  on  my  lecture  tours.  They're 
beautiful  little  theaters  with  art  galleries  attached  and 
stage  lighting  boards  and  dressing  rooms  the  like  of  which 
I’ve  never  seen  in  my  life,  even  at  London’s  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  The  architects  are  having  a  field  day  designing  them. 
But  these  aren't  Theater  any  more  than  palaces  are  Gov¬ 
ernment.  .A  beautiful  theater  is  just  a  happy  container. 
What’s  lacking  is  performance.  Yet,  all  you  need  for  a 
performance  is  a  space  where  someone  with  something 
to  say — can  say  it.  The  space  could  be  a  sidewalk.  Costs? 
Students  don’t  cost  anything.  They  have  their  whole  lives 
to  gi\  e  and  they  would  do  it  eagerly.  .  .  . 

I  was  in  Detroit  recently  where  they’re  spending  a  lot 
of  money  on  theater  facilities.  I  told  them,  “Get  a  genius 
— in  any  field.  Give  him  your  flag  to  carry,  put  your 
money  behind  him,  and  listen  to  what  he  says.  He’ll  sur¬ 
round  hintself  with  creative  people  and  give  you  the  kind 
of  creative  environment  you  want.  Build  him  a  theater 
later.”  But  they  built  a  theater  first  and  there’s  nobody 
of  any  significance  in  it. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  one  institution  that 
has  put  first  things  first.  They  signed  up  Tyrone  Guthrie 
to  head  their  theater  department.  Dr.  Guthrie  is  a  great 
director  [London’s  Old  Vic,  Canada’s  Shakespeare  Festi¬ 
val  at  Stratford,  and  Broadway]  and  a  man  of  genius. 
He’s  taken  a  professional  group  out  there  with  him  and 
— you  watch— he’ll  build  a  superb  professional  theater  in 
Minneapolis.  His  students  will  learn  theater  in  the  only 


way  they  can — not  under  adult  amateurs  but  under  a 
master  in  professional  productions. 

There  are  many  professional  people  who  would  wel¬ 
come  this  kind  of  opportunity.  They  now  lead  gypsy  lives. 
But  let  someone  like  Dr.  Guthrie  establish  a  theater  and 
pretty  soon  you’ll  have  young  designers,  young  playrights, 
young  directors  flocking  to  work  with  him.  And  eventu¬ 
ally  you’ll  have  other  theaters  springing  up  around  the 
area,  staffed  with  young  people  who  have  been  trained 
under  professional  conditions.  .  .  . 

Right  now  all  our  theater  talent  is  clustered  in  just 
two  cities — New’  York  and  Los  Angeles.  That’s  where 
theater  hopefuls  must  go  if  they  want  to  work  profes¬ 
sionally,  e\en  though  there  isn’t  nearly  enough  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  of  them  in  these  two  theater-cities.  Yet  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  theater-starved.  There’s  the  irony. 

If  schools  and  colleges  were  to  invite  some  of  the  more 
talented  of  these  people  (and  we  have  a  lot  of  talent 
in  this  country — not  much  genius,  perhaps,  but  a  lot  of 
talent)  they  could  staff  their  theaters  with  excellent  peo¬ 
ple.  These  are  dedicated  people  and  they  don’t  demand 
much,  just  a  reasonable  income  and  artistically  profitable 
surroundings. 

Two  of  our  greatest  dancer-choreographers  have  done 
this.  Martha  Graham  supplemented  her  income  by  teach¬ 
ing  at  Sarah  Lawrence  and  she  loved  it.  Sybil  Shearer  is 
at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  and  says  she’ll  never  come  back  to 
New  York.  My  husband’s  business  is  in  New  York,  but  I 
would  join  a  faculty  outside  the  city  with  delight  if  it 
would  give  me  any  scope.  I  would  not  go  just  to  be  part 
of  a  physical  education  department.  This  brings  me  to 
the  dance,  which  is  the  aspect  of  theater  I  am  closest  to. 
Unless  dancing  moves  out  of  the  physical  education  de¬ 
partment  and  stands  on  its  own  feet  (pardon  the  pun) 
or  moves  into  the  theater  department,  it  is  doomed. 

Dance  training  should  be  started  early.  Small  children 
love  to  dance  and  it's  good  for  them — boys  as  well  as 
girls.  I  think  all  young  children  should  be  taught  folk 
dancing  (which  is  the  basis  of  all  dance — ballet  is  merely 
a  sophisticated  refinement  of  folk).  It  teaches  them 
rhythm  and  bodily  coordination  and,  more  important,  it 
teaches  them  discipline.  (You’d  be  surprised  how  many 
adults  can’t  follow  square  dance  calls.)  .  .  . 

.Americans  are  wrong  for  thinking  that  it  takes  only- 
money  to  develop  talent.  It  doesn’t  take  money;  it  takes 
time.  You  can  spend  five  million  dollars  and  you  won’t 
make  a  first-class  dancer  in  six  months  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  you  can't  make  a  baby  in  two  months  just  by  paying 
an  obstetrician  a  lot  of  money. 

riiis  emphasis  on  money  is  reflected  in  our  whole  svs- 
tem  of  education.  We're  bringing  up  children  to  be 
status-seekers  and  we’re  giving  them  very  shallow’  goals 
to  work  toward — new  cars,  refrigerators,  and  trips  to 
Florida.  But  youngsters — many  of  them — know  that  these 
things  are  meaningless;  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
dismayed  at  our  adult  values.  They  want  artistic  stimula¬ 
tion  and  a  chance  to  try  their  creative  mettle.  Where 
really  creative  programs  have  been  provided  for  them, 
exciting  things  have  happened.  I  think  this  adds  up  to  a 
tremendous  challenge  for  educators.  • 
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Overview  of  the  complex  art 
of  programmed  learning- 
even  with  a  simple  machine 

IN  Berkeley,  California,  a  team  of  atomic  scientists 
ha\  e  just  created  and  identified  a  new  chemical  com- 
jxment;  element  103.  They  speculate  it  was  around  at 
the  birth  of  the  universe  and  then  decayed  well  before 
Man  arrived  on  Earth.  In  classrooms  throughout  the 
country,  alert  science  instructors  are  writing  “lawren- 
cium”  into  slot  no.  103  on  the  atomic  scale. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  pressure  under  which 
.America’s  educational  enterprise  now  operates.  New 
knowledge  is  being  developed  in  the  arts  and  sciences  at 
unimagined  speed;  and  the  speed  with  which  it  must  be 
learned  is  just  as  great.  Whole  areas  of  curriculum  are 
under  constant  review — mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
vocational  training,  home  economics — and  curriculum 
committees  wrestle  with  the  Heraclitean  dilemma; 


what  is  up-to-date  today  will  be  obsolete  tomorrow. 

A  variety  of  aids  have  been  developed  to  enable  the 
school  to  meet  subject-matter  changes  with  some  degree 
of  alacrity  and  versatility.  Tape  recorders,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  projectors,  closed-circuit  television,  and  analog  com¬ 
puters  have  been  enlisted  by  education.  On  the  threshold 
is  yet  another — the  teaching  machine  and  its  program. 

The  concept  of  the  teaching  machine  is  not  new.  Dr. 
Sidney  L.  Pressey  unveiled  it  in  1926.  His  was  a  simple 
device,  hand-cranked.  It  even  had  a  touch  of  whimsy: 
a  student  who  correctly  answered  a  sequence  of  responses 
received  a  piece  of  candy  from  the  machine. 

Pressey,  B.  F.  Skinner,  Douglas  Porter,  and  the  other 
psychologists  working  in  this  vineyard,  are  essentially 
orderly  men  with  a  sincere  dedication  to  knowledge.  They 
are  not  obscure,  but  are  frequently  as  lucid  as  their  ma¬ 
chines.  Their  reception,  however,  has  not  Ix'en  as  lucid. 

First,  what  is  a  teaching  machine?  It  is  an  efficient  con¬ 
veyor  of  a  program.  It  does  not  teach  by  itself;  it  must 
contain  a  program.  Hence,  a  machine  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  programs  it  is  fed  and  secondarily  for  the 
characteristics  of  the  students  who  operate  it. 

Next,  what  is  a  program?  It  is  a  series  of  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  or  tasks  arranged  in  appropriate  order,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  learner  a  firm,  calculated  response;  a  con¬ 
cept,  a  fact,  an  added  bit  of  skill,  an  identification.  The 
information  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  student  can 
mo\e  at  his  own  speed  and  test  his  own  progress. 

Thus  far,  there  are  basically  two  kinds  of  programs: 
the  Skinner  program  and  the  Crowder  (for  Dr.  Norman 
Crowder)  program.  Skinner's  is  linear  and  behavioristic. 
Crowder’s  is  non-linear,  non-behavioristic.  Thus  far,  both 
kinds  have  been  proved  valid  as  far  as  conveying  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  student  according  to  principles  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  learning. 

The  machines  currently  available,  or  in  prototype,  are 
reasonably  simple.  Skinner  machines  are  boxes  with  win¬ 
dows,  but  have  other  refinements  to  accommodate  small 
hands,  busy  teachers,  etc.  Crowder  machines  are  more 
complex  and  usually  need  an  electrical  outlet.  Neither 
kind  of  machine  would  frighten  a  teacher  or  a  child.  An 
administrator  who  has  grappled  with  a  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  learning  lab  will  clasp  the  homely  teaching  machine 
to  his  breast. 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  teaching  (or  learning)  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  1 ;  1  tutorial  system  of  teaching.  It  is  a  “pier- 
sonal  teacher”  for  as  many  students  as  there  are  ma¬ 
chines.  It  can  convey  as  much  knowledge  as  the  school 
desires.  Its  information  can  be  revised  or  its  rate  of  teach¬ 
ing  can  be  quickened  through  simple  procedures.  In 
short,  teaching  machines  are  another  way  of  combatting 
the  inefficiencies  of  a  1 : 30  teacher-pupil  ratio  at  a  time 
when  knowledge — and  the  student  population  itself — is 
e.xploding. 

Does  this  make  the  human  teacher  obsolete?  Once 
again,  that  question  gets  a  “no”  for  an  answer.  “There 
is,  of  course,  no  substitute  for  an  inspiring  teacher,”  says 
John  Blyth  of  Hamilton  Research  Associates,  makers  of 
the  Auditutor  and  the  Visitutor.  “But  it  is  by  no  means 
obvious  that  the  alleged  advantages  of  private  tutoring — 
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tJip  function  of  a  teaching  machine— have  anything  to  do 
with  an  inspiring  personality.  Indeed,  some  private  tutors 
liave  been  notoriously  dull!” 

The  teaching  machine  has,  then,  a  small,  impersonal 
task  to  perfonn  within  the  larger,  personal  context  of 
education.  Actually,  that  statement  must  be  modified.  It 
is  the  program  which  performs  the  task,  not  the  machine. 
The  program  is  the  heart  of  the  matter;  the  machine  is 
the  hardware  conveying  the  program. 

The  program  itself  can  be  hand-written,  typed,  pho¬ 
tographed,  wired,  dittoed,  or  mimeographed  so  that  a 
teaching  machine  can  accommodate  tape  decks,  slide- 
film  viewers,  adding  machines,  typewriters,  and  other 
equipment.  However,  each  piece  of  ancillary  ecjuipment 
must  comport  with  the  definition  of  a  program.  Unless 
the  tape  deck  has  a  stop-start  button  which  the  individual 
student  ojjerates,  the  machine  will  not  satisfy  the  “in¬ 
dividual  rate  of  progress”  requirement.  Unless  typewrit¬ 
ten  responses  can  be  immediately  monitored  for  correct¬ 
ness,  they  will  not  satisfy  the  self-testing  requirement. 
Loading  up  a  machine  with  multiple  equipment  will  sell 
equipment — but  will  not  conform  to  what  we  know  as 
“progriunmcd  learning.” 

P.  Kenneth  Komoski,  president  of  the  Center  for  Pro¬ 
grammed  Instruction,  wonders  if  the  hardware  is  even 
necessary.  “It  is  my  Ix-lief,”  he  recently  told  the  Inde- 
jjendent  Schools  Board,  “that  existing  machines  can 
severely  limit  the  very  thing  on  which  their  future  de- 
I)ends — that  is,  the  art  of  programming.”  Komoski,  as  a 
programmer  not  a  machine-maker,  may  be  somewhat 
prejudiced;  but  most  thoughtful  leaders  in  this  field 
would  tend  to  agree  on  one  thing:  It's  not  the  box,  but 
what  goes  into  the  box,  that  is  the  key  to  this  new’  de¬ 
velopment  in  learning. 

For  .so  Yoi’NG  a  field,  programmed  learning  has  a 
goodly  share  of  zealots  who  believe  it  is  mankind’s 
ticket  back  to  Paradise.  .Among  these  are  some  manu¬ 
facturers  who  advertise  that  their  machines  will  “revo¬ 
lutionize”  the  classroom.  A  few  educators  have  also  been 
c.arried  away;  James  McClellan  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  announces  that  “teaching  machines,  properly  pro¬ 
grammed  and  profjerly  used,  are  our  best  hope  for  edu¬ 
cation.”  Even  with  the  qualification,  this  is  strong  (and, 
one  might  add,  despairing)  language.  There  are  also 
those  who  are  awed  by  the  “my-stery’’  of  programmed 
learning.  “We  just  don’t  know  enough  about  it,”  is  the 
frequent  complaint,  usually  prefacing  a  request  for 
foundation  money. 

•A  lot  of  rant  is  indiscriminately  published  and  mailed 
to  educators  so  that  progress  in  programmed  learning 
continues  under  some  duress.  However,  brushing  past  the 
extremes,  the  educator  will  find  that  progress  is,  in  fact, 
being  made  and  has  been  made  in  programmed  learning 
for  a  very  long  time. 

Psychologists,  educators,  and  manufacturers — the  three 
groups  with  vested  interests  in  programmed  learning — 
have  been  conducting  a  variety  of  experiments  for  about 
twenty  years.  Most  were  carried  on  by  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  1 1.  At  that  time,  a  steady  flow  of  new 


materials  and  practices  was  moving  between  industry 
and  the  military’.  The  fighting  man  had  to  absorb  them 
in  record  time:  in  five  years  Americans  w’ere  whisked 
from  the  single-shot  carbine  to  the  atomic  bomb.  Every’ 
available  teaching  idea  was  tried  out  to  speed  the  military’ 
training  process. 

When  the  war  ended,  industry’  found  it  useful  to  re¬ 
fine  and  adjust  these  training  experiences  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  business  boom.  Aircraft  and  electronics,  in 
particular,  seized  upon  the  teaching  machine  idea  to 
turn  ex-GI’s  into  competent  mechanics,  engineers,  and 
operators.  These  early  machines  were  (by  present  stand¬ 
ards)  large,  primitive  devices  costing  huge  sums  to  build 
and  program.  Industry — and  to  some  extent,  the  .Armed 
Forces — sought  out  educational  psychologists  to  do  a  job 
of  streamlining.  The  task  has  been  enormous,  but  so  far 
quite  fruitful.  Today,  the  array  of  machines  and  pro¬ 
grams,  though  still  called  “experimental,”  is  impressive. 
Contrary  to  many  detractors,  it  is  a  relatively  mature  and 
sophisticated  array,  also. 

Teaching  machines  come  to  education,  then,  by  a 
circuitous  route.  Although  educational  psychologists  like 
Simon  Ramo,  Skinner,  and  Porter  have  been  sowing  in 
this  field  for  a  generation,  their  efforts  have  reached  their 
colleagues  in  education  via  industry’  and  the  military. 
Ixx)king  back,  Skinner  ruefully  notes,  “Pressey's  ma¬ 
chines  succumbed  in  part  to  cultural  inertia;  the  world 
of  education  was  not  ready  for  them.” 

.As  a  late-starter,  education  enters  the  field  with  cer¬ 
tain  advantages.  Obviously,  educators  have  been  spared 
many  of  the  labor  pains  of  producing  pioneer  ma¬ 
chines  and  programs.  They  have  also  been  spared  the 
huge  costs  of  fabricating  prototypes  and  publishing  ex- 
jx*rimental  programs.  Now  they  can  make  purchases  with 
certain  contractual  guarantees  of  service  and  perform¬ 
ance.  For  example,  an  instructional  materials  center  can 
buy  ten  machines  at  $80  each,  with  a  warranty;  it  does 
not  have  to  invest  eight  months  and  $15,000  to  develop 
the  machine.  The  center  may  buy  ten  programs  at  $12.50 
each;  it  is  spared  the  $50,000  overhead  that  went  into 
writing  and  publishing  the  programs. 

But  education  faces  disadvantages  as  well.  The  needs 
of  a  high  school  or  adult  education  class  are  different 
from  those  of  an  industrial  training  class.  Student  and  in¬ 
structor  motivations  are  different.  The  vocabulary’  level 
is  different  and  so  is  the  rate  of  exposure  of  each  new 
fact  or  concept  within  the  program.  Programmers  with 
wide  experience  in  military  or  industrial  training  are  not, 
ipso  facto,  qualified  to  supply  public  school  programs. 
Hence,  it  will  take  time  until  the  needs  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  are  made  known  to  the  programmers  and  machine- 
makers. 

Furthermore,  the  educator  has  secondary  status  in  the 
field.  The  strongest  voice  in  programmed  learning  be¬ 
longs  to  the  psychologists.  (Subject-matter  specialists — 
biologists,  logicians,  solid-state  physicists — run  a  close 
second.)  While  the  contribution  of  psychology  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  great,  it  has  not  been  the  sole  influence  in  the 
development  of  learning.  Psychologists  are  frequently  un¬ 
aware  of  many  common  experiences  in  the  teaching  situa- 
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tion  which  are  decisive.  Many  administrators  are  almost 
intuitively  alarmed  by  practices  that  have  been  given  a 
thumping  endorsement  by  their  colleagues  in  psychology. 

Also,  the  debate  between  the  behaviorists  and  non- 
behaviorists  in  programmed  learning  can  be  frustrating 
to  the  educational  administrator,  and  treatises  on 
stochastic  vs.  recursive  mechanisms  are  rather  far  down 
on  his  reading  list.  Some  manufacturers  are  now  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion — at  last — that  it  might  be  wise  to 
pull  away  from  the  internecine  debates  on  educational 
psychology  and  spend  more  time  in  good  schools  with 
good  teachers  to  see  what  a  re^il  learning  exfjerience  is 
all  about. 

But  the  teachers  have  some  learning  ahead  of  them, 
too.  Today’s  school  and  college  instructors  have  had  no 
experience  vis-a-vis  teaching  machines.  In  this,  the 
teacher-training  institutions  have  been  largely  at  fault. 

The  program  is  central.  Yet  the  temptation  is  to  build 
and  sell  machines  with  the  idea  that  the  teacher  can 
write  her  own  program.  Both  manufacturers  and  edu¬ 
cators  must  be  extremely  cautious  on  this  matter,  for 
here  is  the  real  “threat”  of  the  teaching  machine.  The 
machine  and  its  program  “threatens”  our  present  way 
of  preparing  teachers  to  teach. 

Teaching  machines  have  brought  out  into  the  open 
a  problem  of  increasing  seriousness.  There  is  a  notice¬ 
able  gap  developing  between  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  the  preparation  of  teaching  materials.  Increasingly, 
the  responsibility  for  effectively  conveying  knowledge  to 
students  in  an  orderly  fashion  is  being  left  to  commercial 
enterprise.  Teachers  are  becoming  well-versed  in  how  to 
open,  pull  down,  or  plug  in  a  conveyor  of  information; 
they  are  less  well-versed  in  how  to  prepare  the  informa¬ 
tion  themselves. 

The  program  brings  this  into  sharp  focus.  In  some 
ways  it  is  a  refinement  and  a  sophistication  of  the  daily 


lesson  plan.  Yet  less  and  less  attention  is  given  to  the 
skills  of  preparing  lesson  plans  and  few  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  have  ever  been  carried  beyond  lesson-plan  formation. 
The  administrator  planning  to  purchase  a  bank  of  teach¬ 
ing  machines  for  his  school  or  college  must  take  a  hard 
look  at  his  staff.  How  many  know  how  to  organic  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  an  orderly,  meaningful  way?  How  many 
can  break  down  information  into  its  component  parts? 
How  many  can  match  the  experts  in  writing  tests,  intro¬ 
ductions  to  units,  slide  scripts,  study  outlines?  How  many 
are  impeccable  in  grammar,  sp>elling,  and  organization? 
How  many  use  vocabularies  suited  to  their  students? 

These  are  not  idle  questions.  They  must  be  honestly 
asked  and  honestly  answered  by  the  administrator. 

But  first  the  administrator — along  with  his  friends  in 
business — must  define  the  two-headed  beast  itself.  At  this 
stage,  it  is  not  clear  whether  education  will  be  buying  ma¬ 
chines  or  books  when  it  takes  on  programmed  learning. 
But,  then,  the  educator  has  not  been  asked  his  opinion 
yet.  Still,  he  must  know  in  order  to  justify  the  expense  and 
distribute  the  material  among  those  of  his  staff  who 
should  use  it.  To  the  administrator,  this  is  a  nagging  prob¬ 
lem.  To  the  machine-makers  and  programmers  it  is  the 
clog  in  their  sales  line. 

At  the  winter  Western  Conference  of  the  National 
.\udio-V'isual  Association,  Planning  Chairman  Richard 
Utz  made  the  obvious  conclusion  for  his  group:  “Not 
since  language  laboratories  has  a  new  A-V  product 
caused  the  stir  among  educators  that  teaching  machines 
have.  .  .  .  Like  it  or  not,  what  we  do  today  about  these 
devices  will  profoundly  influence  our  role  tomorrow  in 
this  potentially  enormous  market.”  Paul  B.  Boisen,  in  a 
special  report  to  members  of  the  National  School  Supply 
and  Equipment  Association,  wrote  that  “Both  attention 
and  interest  in  the  teaching  machine  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  position  where  its  acceptance  as  a  tool  of  learn- 
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Good  and  Bad 
I  Programming 

Educators  agree  that  programmed  learning  is  only 
i  as  good  as  the  program.  But  what  makes  a  good  pro- 
j  gram?  The  fact  that  a  student  answers  programmed 
:  questions  correctly,  says  Francis  Mechner  (director 

^  of  Basic  Systems,  a  professor-staffed  instructional 
programming  company  in  New  York)  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  he  has  learned  what  the  programmer 
intended.  He  cites  the  following  good  and  bad  ex¬ 
amples  : 

1.  Cow  s  ARE  MAMMALS.  Cows  ARE - .  Here  the 

student  merely  copies  the  word  “mammals”  because 
of  the  parallelism  between  the  two  sentences.  Better 
question  w'ould  be:  Cows  are  mammals.  What  are 
cows? - Or:  Cow's  are  mammals.  To  put  it 

ANOTHER  WAY,  COWS  ARE  ONE  EXAMPLE  OF  - . 

2.  Cows  ARE  OFTEN  BROWN.  HoRSES  ARE  ALSO 


OFTEN  - .  Here  the  student  is  cued  by  the  word 

“also”  and  automatically  copies  the  previous  suc¬ 
cessor  of  “often.”  Better  would  be:  Cows  are  often 
BROWN.  So  ARE  HORSES.  HoW  DOES  THIS  MAKE  COWS 
AND  HORSES  SIMILAR?  Or:  CoWS  ARE  OFTEN  BROWN. 

Horses  too  are  often  brown.  In  other  words, 

BOTH  -  AND  -  ARE  OFTEN  - . 

3.  The  planets  orbit  around  the  sun.  The 

EARTH  IS  A  PLANET.  ThE  EARTH  ORBITS  AROUND 

THE - .  The  Student  is  cued  by  the  words  “orbit 

around  the”  and  doesn’t  have  to  read  anything  else 
in  the  frame.  Remedies  might  be:  The  planets 

ORBIT  AROUND  THE  SUN.  ThE  EARTH  IS  A  PLANET. 

Therefore  the  earth - .  Or: 

The  planets  orbit  around  the  sun.  The  earth 
IS  A  PLANET.  What  can  we  therefore  say  about 
the  earth’s  MOVEMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SUN? 

The  student,  says  Dr.  Mechner,  should  be  able  to 
assume  that  if  he  responds  correctly,  he  has  learned 
the  relevant  material  and  can  progress  securely. 
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ins  may  quickly  reali/od.  I'hc  nssea  members  should 
l>e  alert  to  this  new  development.”  Both  nava  and  nssea 
are  fairly  certain  that  programmed  learning  belongs  in 
the  category  of  ecjuipment.  There  is  much  evidence  to 
sup|X)rt  them.  Etjuipment-makers  like  Rheem  Manufac¬ 
turing,  Bendix,  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge,  and 
Hughes  Aircraft  are  already  deep  in  the  field.  All  told, 
there  are  about  thirty  companies  who  have  either  a 
marketable  machine  or  a  prototype  to  talk  alx)ut.  Present 
equipment  ranges  from  the  $7.50  V^ertimask,  a  vinyl  page¬ 
sized  shield  produced  by  Dynaslide,  to  the  imjxising  Auto¬ 
tutor,  a  $5,000  machine  produced  by  U..S.  Industries' 
Western  Design  Division.* 

.Several  small  companies  have  been  started  with  some 
success.  Typical  is  the  one-man  Koncept-O-Graph  com¬ 
pany.  Owner  Raymond  Hartjen,  a  school  psychologist, 
looked  around  for  a  machine  for  a  research  project.  “I 
could  find  nothing  to  fit  my  budget,”  he  says,  “to  do  the 
job  I  wanted  done.  I  sat  down  and  designed  by  own  unit, 
built  eight  more  models  by  hand,  and  ran  tests  in  a  RckIi- 
ester.  New  York,  school.  What  I  learned  from  this  trial 
run  I  put  to  use  in  turning  out  the  first  production  mod¬ 
els.”  The  molded  plastic  Koncept-O-Graph  sells  for  $32 
and  is  already  competing  with  Rheem’s  league-leading 
Didak.  “On  the  basis  of  orders  we've  received,  we  will 
have  a  difficult  time  keeping  pare  with  demand,”  Hartjen 
happily  reports. 

However,  programmed  learning  is  not  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  machine-makers.  Even  U.S.  Industries 
has  joined  forces  with  Doubleday  &  Go.  to  publish  I'utor- 
Texts,  “scrambled  b<x)ks”  developed  by  usi’s  resident  ex¬ 
pert,  Norman  Growder,  leader  of  the  non-behaviorists. 
Thus,  usi  markets  fjoth  its  Autotutor  at  $5,000  (fourteen 
recently  sold  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force)  and,  through  Double¬ 
day,  its  TutorText  at  $3.95. 

.\lso  straddling  the  machine-book  chasm  is  the  Grolier 
Society,  publishers  of  The  Book  of  Knowledge,  Encyclo- 
j)edia  Americana,  and  other  reference  books.  Grolier 
house-to-house  salesmen  carry  a  door-opener  called  the 
Min-Max,  a  $20  machine  of  the  Skinner  variety  which 
takes  a  Grolier  program  ($7.50  to  $15)  in  music,  French, 
algelira,  and  a  handful  more.  To  prepare  for  the  school 
market,  however,  the  Min-Max  is  undergoing  cla.ssroom 
tests  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  schools,  headquarters  of 
Grolier's  Teaching  Materials  Corp.  “We  won't  have  a 
good  story  to  tell  school  people  until  the  fall,”  says  Grolier 
Vice-President  Theodore  Waller.  Recovering  from  a  false 
start  last  winter.  Waller’s  group  is  now  approaching  the 
million-dollar  school  market  with  caution. 

Another  reference  b<x)k  giant.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  has  been  deep  in  programmed  learning  for  some 
time.  Relying  on  somelx)dy  else's  machines  (notably 
Foringer’s),  eb’s  Films  division  has  been  moving  steadily 
into  program  publishing.  The  company  underwrote  the 
successful  Roanoke,  Va.,  experiment  in  programmed  al¬ 
gebra  and  has  announced  to  the  trade  the  formation  of  a 
special  ebf  office  to  distribute  its  growing  catalogue  of 
programmed  learning  materials. 

Both  Grolier  and  ebf  are  conspicuously  soft-spoken 

*  Machines  shown  on  pp.  63-  65;  circle  OV-401  on  reply  card  for  full  data. 


about  their  materials  for  one  very  good  reason.  A  misstep 
in  the  new  programmed  learning  field  could  cost  either 
one  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  annual  $305  million  refer¬ 
ence  book  market. 

Other  publishers  are  also  poised  to  enter  what  they 
consider  a  Ixwk — not  a  machine — field.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  Houghton  Mifflin,  D.  C.  Heath,  and  McGraw- 
Hill  are  talking  about  it.  Prentice-Hall  and  Litton  In¬ 
dustries  have  just  signed  an  agreement  to  “jointly  de- 
\elop,  produce,  and  market  teaching  machines  and  re¬ 
lated  educational  materials.”  Most  observers  expect  the 
lx)ok  people  to  go  into  high  gear  this  fall.  .Austin  McCaff¬ 
rey,  executive  secretary  of  the  .American  'Fextbook  Pub¬ 
lishers  Institute,  has  been  showing  up  at  most  of  the  irn- 
jx^rtant  programmed  learning  conferences  of  the  past 
year,  an  indication  of  heightened  interest  among  the 
memirers  of  his  organization. 

Fhus,  the  educator  is  faced  with  a  cpiestion  of  some 
significance:  is  “it”  a  machine  or  a  book?  The  current 
debate  between  machine-makers  and  publishers  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lie  echoed  in  schools  and  universities,  where 
audio-visual  directors  will  Ire  vying  with  librarians  for 
control  of  this  brand-new  material. 

Ri  nmng  throi'gh  all  this  is  a  recurrent  note  of 
“ex|x*rimentation.’'  Certainly  experiments  are  still 
needed  and  most  programmers  are  on  the  lookout  for 
good  host  schools.  Right  now  experiments  are  underway  at 
such  diverse  places  as  Harv  ard,  Eastman  Kodak,  Roanoke 
City  .Schools,  the  Los  .Angeles  Fire  Department,  and  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office.  .And,  as  could  be  expected,  “experimen¬ 
tation”  is  becoming  a  fetish  to  some  in  the  field.  Psycholo¬ 
gists,  hungry  for  statistics,  translate  trial-and-error  into 
{jercentages  as  if  to  satisfy  a  need  of  their  own  profession 
rather  than  a  need  of  the  whole  of  education.  (“Fifty-six 
percent  more  learning  took  place  in  42  percent  of  the 
time.”)  Manufacturers  conduct  “experiments”  that 
Ixjrder  on  the  inane  to  satisfy  their  own  requirements. 
(“Tests  show  that  left-handed  knobs  are  needed  in  two 
out  of  ten  cases.”)  Some  companies  are  too  conscious 
of  needing  a  cloak  of  professional  respectability  for  their 
machines  and  they  soberly  publish  the  most  inconsequen¬ 
tial  “research”  in  learned-sounding  brochures.  One  maker 
of  .Skinner  machines  has  published  a  directory  of  “per¬ 
sons  interested  in,  and  or  actively  engaged  in  the  field 
of  automated  teaching.”  Curiously,  Norman  Crowder  is 
not  listed. 

Education  is  one  of  this  country's  biggest  blocs  of  pur¬ 
chasers.  .A  billion  dollars  of  ndea  funds,  several  millions 
from  foundations,  more  millions  from  state  aid  and 
priv  ate  grants  add  up  to  an  enormous  market  potential 
for  new  things  and  ideas.  Currently,  teaching  machines 
and  programmed  learning  stand  out  as  demanding  a 
big  share  of  education’s  money.  What  educators  in 
schools,  universities,  and  industry  must  quickly  decide  is 
what  programmed  learning  is  and  how  much  it  is  worth. 
There  are  many  others  who  are  only  too  willing  to  make 
the  decision  for  education.  One  is  inclined  to  recall  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson’s  remark  of  long  ago:  “Things  are  in 
the  saddle  and  ride  man.  ...”  • 
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Time  to  Check 
Your  Pavement 

This  is  the  season  to  check  blacktop  surfaces  on 
parking  areas,  streets,  and  playgrounds.  By  late 
spring  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  winter  damage 
can  be  assessed.  And  summer  months  are  the  best  for  re¬ 
pair  operations. 

Blacktop  (asphaltic  concrete)  is  a  compacted  mixture 
of  asphalt,  sand,  stone,  and  inert  fillers  which  is  applied 
to  a  graded  and  compacted  base.  The  asphalt  acts  as  a 
cementing  or  binding  agent. 

From  the  moment  blacktop  is  laid,  it  is  subjected  to 
oxidation  and  a  gradual  drying  out  of  the  asphaltic 
binder.  When  it  is  mixed  and  used  according  to  specifica¬ 
tion,  asphalt  has  a  plastic  quality  which  is  kept  “alive”  by 
the  kneading  action  of  traffic.  But  blacktop  on  areas 
which  take  little  vehicular  traffic  must  be  protected  from 
drying  out  by  periodic  painting  or  coating. 

There  are  three  types  of  emulsified  coatings;  asphalt, 
coal-tar  pitch,  and  acrylic. 

Emulsified  asphalt,  which  requires  only  one  coat,  is  the 
least  expensive  of  the  three.  It  is  recommended  for  black¬ 
top  playgrounds  but  not  for  parking  areas  because  it  is 
not  an  effective  barrier  against  gasoline  and  motor  oil 
drippings  which  dissoK  e  the  asphalt  binder. 

Coal-tar  pitch  emulsion,  which  must  be  applied  in  two 
coats  and  lasts  about  twice  as  long  as  emulsified  asphalt, 
is  recommended  for  parking  areas  because  it  protects 
paving  from  the  dissolving  effects  of  dripping  gasoline 
and  oil. 

.Acrylic  emulsions  (two  coats,  also)  are  relatively  new 
and  the  most  expensive  of  the  three.  They  give  a  tougher 
and  more  attractive  finish  (they're  available  in  colors  like 
grass-green)  and  are  becoming  a  popular  protection  for 
paved  tennis  courts.  They  also  provide  a  cooler  surface 
since  they  reflect  some  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Normally  a  three-year  cycle  for  coating  blacktop  sur¬ 
faces  is  adequate.  Areas  that  have  been  neglected  may 
need  coating  every  one  or  two  years  until  surface  again 


By  John  Danner,  sales  manager  with  Emulsified  Asphalts, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 


Except  for  heavily-trafficked  streets,  blacktop  paving 
needs  periodic  coating  to  halt  drying  of  asphaltic  binder. 


shows  signs  of  being  “alive.”  Reminder:  asphalt  ajiplied 
to  the  surface  will  soon  wear  off  the  tops  of  the  stones  in 
the  asphaltic  concrete,  but  the  asphalt  beneath  will  re¬ 
main  to  provide  necessary  protection  to  the  original 
binder. 

Normally,  two  men  working  an  eight-hour  day  can 
clean  and  apply  the  required  two  coats  of  emulsified  tar 
coating  to  an  area  of  from  2,500  to  3,700  square  feet,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  much  cleaning  is  required.  The  lower 
figure  is  based  on  50  percent  of  the  time  being  spent  to 
clean  the  surface  thoroughly  (this  is  important — coating 
will  not  adhere  to  a  dirty  surface) .  Material  is  applied  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  per  100  square  feet  (2,500  sq.  ft. 
will  require  fifty  gallons  for  two  coats) . 

A  two-man  crew  in  one  day  can  clean  and  apply  one 
coat  of  emulsified  asphalt  coating  to  an  area  of  5,000  to 
6,000  square  feet.  This  is  also  applied  at  the  rate  of  one 
gallon  per  100  square  feet. 

Cost  of  emulsified  tar  coating,  packed  in  55-gallon 
drums,  averages  $1 .50  per  gallon;  emulsified  asphalt  coat¬ 
ing  averages  $1  per  gallon.  These  costs  vary  with  loca¬ 
tion  of  school.  Truckload  purchases  for  larger  areas  would 
bring  these  prices  down. 

As  noted  earlier,  campus  streets  do  not  need  coating 
since  the  traffic  keeps  the  asphalt  binder  “alive.”  But 
curb  lanes  don’t  get  this  kneading  action  and  should  be 
coated  originally  with  emulsified  tar  coating.  Heavily- 
travelled  streets,  however,  will  wear  dowm  in  thickness 
and  in  time  will  need  a  surface  treatment.  This  is  a  job 
for  a  contractor  who  is  equipped  with  a  distributor  for 
spraying  a  form  of  rapid-setting  emulsified  asphalt  to  be 
followed  by  an  application  of  rock  chips  rolled  w'ith  a 
five-ton  roller.  This  produces  a  wearing  surface  about  '/4- 
inch  thick  which  should  last  ten  years  or  longer. 

The  administrator  who  has  neglected  his  blacktop  areas 
may  find  that  they  are  too  far  gone  to  save.  In  this  case 
he  is  advised  not  to  waste  money  on  coating  but  to  call  in 
a  blacktop  contractor  to  repave  the  area. 

But  frequently  only  small  patches  need  repaving.  The 
fault  here  may  not  be  lack  of  care  but  improper  construc- 
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tion  in  the  first  place.  Such  areas 
must  be  dug  out  making  sure  all  soft 
mud  or  clay  is  removed  down  to  a  , 
depth  of  six  inches.  I’he  hole  is  then 
refilled  with  stone  and  tamped  and 
rolled  to  a  solid  compaction  to  within  j 
two  inches  of  the  surrounding  area,  j 
The  remaining  two  inches  are  then  i 
filled  with  cold  patch  and  tamped  I 
and  rolled.  Measure  the  areas  and 
figure  that  twenty  pounds  of  cold- 
patch  mix  will  be  required  to  fill  one 
stjuare  foot  to  a  depth  of  two  inches. 
(CHieck  with  the  local  gas  service 
company  or  county  road  superintend¬ 
ent  for  a  nearby  source  of  cold 
patch.)  Patching  should  be  done  at 
least  two  or  three  weeks  bt'fore  coat¬ 
ing  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  patches 
to  oxidize. 

Blacktop  coatings  will  not  prevent 
cracking  but  they  do  help  to  mini¬ 
mize  shrinking  which  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  cracking.  Asphalt  binder 
loses  some  of  its  plasticity  as  it  ages 
and  starts  to  crack  as  it  shrinks.  These 
cracks  must  l>e  sealed  to  present  fur¬ 
ther  dry  ing  out. 

.\nother  cause  of  cracking  is  a 
movement  in  the  base  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  blacktop.  Base 
movement  is  usually  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  moisture  content  in  the 
soil.  This  can  be  controlled  to  some 
extent  at  time  of  construction  by 
proper  drainage,  but  never  com- 
])letely. 

One  of  the  functions  of  coatings  is 
to  seal  the  pores  in  blacktop  which 
tends  to  be  p<irous.  Oddly  enough, 
some  cracks  will  show  up  after  an  old 
area  has  been  coated.  This  is  because 
in  making  the  blacktop  impervious 
to  water,  the  subgrade  will  eventually 
become  drier  and  may  shrink,  thereby 
transmitting  a  stress  to  the  asphaltic 
concrete.  Additional  coating  can  be 
brushed  on,  if  this  happens,  to  seal 
these  cracks. 

Final  word;  blacktop  that  is  more 
than  two  or  three  years  old  will  be¬ 
gin  to  show  signs  of  aging — it  starts 
turning  gray.  This  graying  indicates 
oxidation  and  partial  removal  of  the 
asphalt  binder.  If  it  goes  unchecked, 
the  surface  will  start  to  lose  its  fine 
aggregate  and  then  the  larger  aggre¬ 
gate  will  be  dislodged.  Protective 
coatings  should  be  applied  before 
this  occurs.  • 
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ALL-TIME 
BEST  SELLER 

Because 

the  B&L  Standard  Teaching  Microscope 
OUT-PERFORMS  THEM  ALL! 

Only  the  ST  delivers  so  much  real  microscope  at  a 
school  budget  price.  It’s  standard  laboratory  size,  with 
optics  of  laboratory  microscope  quality.  No  toys, 
these.  No  makeshift  procedures  to  unlearn  later.  Stu¬ 
dents  learn  right,  from  the  start,  on  the  most  widely 
accepted  teaching  microscope — proved  by  years  of 
daily  use  in  thousands  of  schools. 


Because 


BAUSCH  &  LOME 


BAUSCH  a,  LOMB  INCORPORATED 
69518  Bautch  Street,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

□  I’d  like  a  demonstration  of  ST  Microscopes. 

□  Please  send  ST  Brochure  0-1074. 

□  Send  Brochure  0-152  on  complete  line  of 
“Recommended  Instrumentation  for  Science 
Teaching.” 

Name  . 

Title  .  .  . 

Professional 
Address  . 


Made  in  America,  to  the 
world's  highest  standards. 


the  ST  Microscope 
OUTWEARS  THEM  ALL! 

You’ve  never  seen  a  microscope 
that’s  so  truly  student-proof. 
The  slide  floats  on  ball  bearings 
to  assure  lifetime  smooth  focus. 
The  force-proof  clutch  prevents 
damage  to  focusing  assembly 
and  specimens.  That’s  the  way 
it  is  throughout,  to  withstand 
the  hardest  classroom  use.  Life¬ 
time  Bausch  &  Lomb  guarantee 
of  materials  and  workmanship, 
with  prompt  service  through 
the  nation-wide  network  of 
qualified  B&L  dealers.  That’s 
why  so  many  educators  agree 
that  these  are  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  microscopes  you  can  buy. 
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Specify 

BOSTON 

PENCIL  SHARPENERS 


easy  mounting  on 
wood, 
glass, 
steel 


masonry  with  the 

MOUNTING  KIT 


guaranteed  quality 

Boston  Pencil  Sharpeners  are  made 
to  meet  today’s  high  standards  for 
schools.  There’s  a  Boston  model  for 
every  need. 

Boston’s  strong,  all-metal  construc¬ 
tion  provides  longer  service  with 
less  maintenance.  And  all  sharpener 
bases  are  guaranteed  not  to  break. 


C  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO..  CAMDEN  1.  N  I 


Write  today  for  information  and  prices. 


EXECUTIVE’S 

BOOKSHELF 


WHEN  A  CITY  CLOSES  ITS  SCHOOLS 

By  Ernest  Q.  Campbell.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill:  Institute  for  Research  in  So¬ 
cial  Science.  195  pp.  $1 . 

We  tr^’  to  use  research  reports  in  our 
research  section.  But  here  is  one,  in¬ 
clusive  though  it  may  be,  which  is 
worth  reading  in  full. 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  the  city,  and 
the  research  team  was  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  The 
method  was  interview  and  question¬ 
naire.  The  occasion  was  five  months 
after  the  Norfolk  public  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  had  been  closed 
rather  than  accede  to  token  integra¬ 
tion. 

^  The  report  frankly  acknowledges 
the  limitations  naturally  imposed  by 
i  the  necessity  for  speed  in  setting  ujj, 
financing,  and  carrying  through  a 
research  study  after  the  closing  had 
been  announced.  But  too  little  credit 
is  taken  for  just  that  promptness. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  find- 
;  ing  was  the  degree  to  which  reactions 
!  of  high  school  students  corresponded 
with  those  of  adults.  Saddening 
though  the  spectacle  w-as  to  all  who 
!  believe  in  public  education,  there  is 
some  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that, 

'  by  however  narrow  a  margin,  Nor¬ 
folk  came  to  prefer  that  its  schools 
be  open. 

The  whole  story  of  attitudes  is 
worth  reading  and  pondering. 
Wouldn't  a  return  to  the  scene  two 
years  later  furnish  added  valuable 
data? 

KNOWING  AND  TEACHING  THE 
MIGRANT  CHILD 

By  Elizabeth  Sutton.  Washington, 
D.C.:  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation.  147  pp.  $3.50.  Discounts  on 
quantity  orders. 

Since  we  published  our  own  report 
on  the  migrant  child  last  October  we 
I  have  heard  from  an  amazing  number 


of  people  within  and  outside  our 
normal  audience.  Apparently  the 
concern  for  our  full  duty  to  all  Amer¬ 
ica’s  children  is  widespread  indeed. 
To  those  who  have  the  problem  in 
their  own  districts  we  commend  this 
book. 

Miss  Sutton's  report  on  a  special 
project  has  a  minimum  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  itself  and  a  maximum  of  material 
which  will  inform,  encourage,  and 
make  specific  suggestions  to  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  so¬ 
cial  workers  along  the  path  of  the 
agricultural  migrants. 

The  book  is  beautifully  put  to¬ 
gether  and  is  a  great  credit  to  its 
NEA  publishers.  More  imixrrtantly  it 
reflects  the  high  yet  practical  concern 
of  Howard  Dawson  and  the  Rural 
Education  Department  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  disadvantaged. 

What  a  really  fine  teacher-ob- 
ser\er  -  planner  -  prodder  -  reporter 
could  learn  working  with  effective 
and  concerned  educators  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  Florida,  and  North¬ 
ampton  County,  Virginia,  is  set  forth 
here  in  a  most  helpful  form. 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 
GUIDEBOOK 

By  Philip  Lewis.  New  York:  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company.  238  pp. 
$6.75 

It’s  common  to  be  skeptical  about 
books  published  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  manufacturers  individually  or 
in  concert.  Certainly  we  couldn’t  rea¬ 
sonably  e.xpect  “objectivity.”  But  for 
this  book  the  sponsorship  makes 
sense,  and  even  guarantees  useful¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  on  the  theory  or  values 
of  educational  television. 

It  is  a  handy  and  authoritative 
guide  for  beginners  and  a  compen¬ 
dium  for  the  experienced.  It  de¬ 
scribes  facilities,  processes,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  television  from  the  simplest 
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OVERVIEW 


MODERN 

MOPPING 


All  Geerpres  wringers  use  an 
interlocking  rack  and  gear 
principle  of  force  multiplica¬ 
tion.  When  the  wringer  handle 
is  depressed,  two  cover  plates 
fold  down  over  and  seal  the 
mop  into  the  wringer.  As  the 
handle  continues  downward, 
the  cover  plates  descend  and 
squeeze  the  mop  against  all 
parts  of  the  wringer  compart¬ 
ment.  Pressure  is  even  and 
produces  a  uniformly  dry  mop. 
Geerpres  wringers  are  easier 
on  moiJS  and  easier  on  i)eople. 
Write  today  for  new  catalog. 


in-room  closed-circuit  to  the  most 
complex  broadcasting  station. 

If  you  are  planning  for  TV,  de¬ 
signing  the  system,  selecting  equip¬ 
ment  and  “making  it  work,”  this  b  a 
valuable  resource. 


HERE'S  A  PARTIAL 
LIST  OF  USERS- 
SARKES  TARZIAN 
ETV  EQUIPMENT 


TELEVISION  TEACHING  TODAY 

By  Henry  H.  Cassirer.  UNESCO. 
New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press  —  International  Documents 
Service.  267  pp.  $3. 

I'wo-thirds  of  the  space,  appropri¬ 
ately  enough,  is  given  to  an  oveirview 
of  the  state  of  television  teaching  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  value  of 
this  report  is  its  breadth  of  coverage. 

We  are  all  increasingly  interested 
in  education  around  the  world. 
UNESCO  has  done  us  a  service  in  re¬ 
porting  on  television  teaching  in 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
USSR,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Cassirer’s  conclusions  are  reason¬ 
able  summaries  of  prevailing  thought. 
One  would  hope  for  another  study 
which  would  suggest  possibilities  for 
the  newly  emerging  nations. 


Ohio  Stitt  Univtisity 
OSU  School  of  Dentistry 
OSU  Mobile  Science  Unit 
Ohio  University 
University  ol  Toledo 
University  ol  Dayton 
University  of  Maryland 
Cast  Carolina  Collefe 
University  of  New  Meiico 
Indiana  University 
Fisk  University 
University  ol  Arkansas 
Dts  Moines  Independent 
School  Oist. 

Peabody  Collefe  lor  TeKhers 
Montana  State  University 
Montana  State  Colleie 
University  ol  North  Dakota 
University  ol  South  Dakota 
Collefe  ol  William  and  Mary 
University  ol  Dmaha 
University  ol  Florida 
Pueblo  Junior  Collefe 
San  Diefo  State  Collefe 
Miami  University 
University  of  Iowa 
University  ol  Dklahoma 
University  ol  Buffalo 
St.  Petersburf  Junior  Collefe 


A  great  many  people,  we’ve  11  j/n  i  1/ 

found,  still  have  a  misconcep-  / 

tion  about  the  costs  involved  '///  1  )j 

in  classroom  television.  Let  us 

show  you  how  we  can  furnish  the  W  / /^ 

basic  equipment  at  nominal  cost,  and  well  V 

within  the  means  of  most  school  systems. 

Sarkes  Tarzian,  Inc.  is  one  of  the  foremost  1 

suppliers  of  TV  equipment  for  educational  use. 

And,  our  ETV  systems  are  being  used  by  both  large 
and  small  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  our  experience  in  the 
field  ?  We’ll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  .  .  .  show 
you  what  other  schools  are  doing  .  .  .  and  submit 
a  proposal  on  LOW  cost  Educational  TV 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Call  or  write: 


fOUCATIONAl  TflEVISION  DEPT 
BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


hiltsfde  dnwe  •  bfoomington.  indisna 
edison  7‘7251 


SOUND  LANGUAGE  TEACHING-Th« 
State  of  the  Art  Today 

By  Holton,  King,  Mathieu  & 
Pond.  New  York:  University  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.  249  pp.  $5.50. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
several  other  agencies  have  published 
helpful  material  for  language  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  who  are  study¬ 
ing  ways  of  improving  their  language 
teaching,  particularly  by  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  laboratories.  But  this  book  has 
a  place,  particularly  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  themselves. 

It  is  a  handbook,  written  by  teach¬ 
ers  for  teachers.  Its  style  is  a  little 
self-consciously  simple  and  gay,  but 
it’s  quite  sound  and  reasonably  com¬ 
prehensive. 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  CHILD  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  CLASS 

By  Allison  Davis.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  70 
pp.  $1.85. 

The  Horace  Mann  Lectures  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  have  maintained  an  unusually 
high  level.  Perhaps  as  a  father,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  a  nearly  one-class  commu¬ 
nity,  and  an  educationist,  I  am  un¬ 
usually  interested,  but  Professor 
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THE  RUGGED 


Nearest  thing  to  powers 
steering 

W  I  *'*  *  -heavy 

^  duty 

iKr  mower  ! 


New  ^fifrttck. 
SOAP  DISPENSER 
stops  pilferage! 


Bf'if  hy  Over  50  Veors  fxperience" 
1214  Nosirand  Av«.,  Brooklyn  25,  N  Y. 
1839  Bloke  Ave  .  Lot  Angeles  39,  Calif, 
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Davis’  talk  seemed  to  me  informative 
and  informed. 

Like  most  really  thoughtful  discus¬ 
sions  of  child  psychology,  this  one  has 
strong  overtones  of  meaning  for 
adulthood.  His  setting  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  context  of  status-change 
is  pretty  meaningful. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  learn  how  to 
live  with  children  more  than  how  to 
understand  them,  but  these  aren’t 
mutually  e.xclusive  needs.  The  test  of 
Davis’  presentation  is  that  it  nurtures 
both  understandings  and  a  third  as 
well ;  how  to  live  with  ourselves. 

This  will  fit  in  the  coat  pocket,  and 
should.  It  is  recommended  reading 
for  those  who  will  welcome  another 
view  on  problems  of  growing  up. 


remove 

spots 


New  Swivel  Glide  Unit  cuts  weeds  and 
lawns  clean  and  close  with  "power- 
steering”  ease  over  the  roughest  terrain, 


Open  Blade  Model 
provides  the  rug¬ 
ged  cutting  power 
for  clearing  the 
heaviest  weeds 
and  brush. 


Compare  the  Features. ..Weigh  the  Fxts 

•  Variable  Pitch  Blade  Actiau  adjusts 

the  blade  iustautly  far  auy  cutting  jab 

•  Oil  Bath  Gear  Drive 

•  26"  Wheels  I 

•  Rugged  Heavy  Gauge  1 - - 

Steel  Chassis  J  ^  / 

•  Chaica  af  Eugiias 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  QUARTERLY 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  Sub¬ 
scription  rate,  $5  annually.  Single 
copy,  $2. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  book,  but  we 
want  to  welcome  and  encourage  this 
new  publishing  venture  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  HistoiA'  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Society.  Good  names  and  good 
articles  mark  this  first  issue.  This  is  a 
journal  worthy  of  the  support  of 
more  tlian  professors  in  the  field. 


ROOF 

MFO.  CO 
Pontiac  26 
Illinois 


Pure  white  Institutional 
Bab-0,  with  Instant  Bleach, 
removes  stains,  soil,  grease 
fast.  Work-saving  controlled 
foam  makes  thorough  one- 
rinse  action  possible— leaves 
no  grit,  no  powdery  deposit. 
Large,  21-oz.shakercan.(Also 
in  economical  100-lb.  drums.) 

A  full  line  of  Babbitt  prod¬ 
ucts  is  available  through 
your  sanitary 


Memo  for  Overseas  Americans 

By  Stuart  Gerry  Brown.  Syracuse 
.V.  Syracuse  Press.  $l  f quart 
tity  discounts) . 


Discipline— How  to  Establish  and 
Maintain  It 

By  Robert  L.  Scliain.  Valley 
Stream,  \.  Y.:  Teachers  Practical 
Press,  Inc.  $1.75. 


How  to  Choose  a  Nursery  School 

By  Helen  Steers  Burgess.  Number 
'.110.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22 
/•:.  .38  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  25e 
{quantity  discounts) . 

A  Teacher's  Experience  with  the 
Electronic  Classroom 

By  Rita  Barrows.  New  York:  Dic¬ 
taphone  Corporation. 


proof;  its  large  -  capacity, 
metal  soap  container  is 
locked  onl  Mounts  through 
hole  in  basin.  Easy  top-ml. 
Stainless  Steel  push-button 
and  spout.  Force  -  pump 
mechanism;  no  packings  or 
washers  to  wear  out. 


PorauM 

CLEANS^ 


Send  fur  Catalog  Illustrating  other  Bobrick  Soap 
Oitponsors  specifically  dosignod  for  school  use. 


African  Development  and  Education  in 
Southern  Rhodesia 

By  Franklin  Parker.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Ohio  State  U niversity  Press. 
165  pp.  $1.75.  • 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC.  •  Institutional  Division 
625  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  V. 


OVERVIEW 


Split-level  Junior  High 

New  A.  \V.  Diiiiinitt  Junior  High  School  in  King 
(iounty,  \\  ashington,  designed  with  thirty-two  classrooms 
for  a  capacity  of  80()  students,  is  a  multi-unit  project  sur¬ 
rounding  a  large,  open  interior  court.  Architects  Mallis  & 
DeHart  solved  the  site  problem — ^fifteen  sloping  acres- 
with  a  split-level  design.  A  two-story  wing  (shown  at 
right!  contains  stacked  classrooms;  floor  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  project  is  located  halfway  between  its  two  Hckjis. 
Architects  report  that  this  economical  solution  has  proved 
satisfactory  in  ojx;ration.  Construction  is  of  masonry  and 
steel  frame  with  aluminum  window  walls  and  jxircelain 
enameled  insulated  panels.  Interior  partitions  are  brick 
and  concrete  block.  Total  H(K)r  area:  82,0()()  square  feet. 
Construction  cost:  $1,482,500. 


PLANT  NEWS 


Quiet  Classrooms  on  Busy  Streets 

Site  of  new  P.  S.  180  in  New  York  City  is  a  small  city- 
block  on  Manhattan’s  busy,  noisy  Upper  West  .Side.  Yet 
-Architect  Michael  Radoslovich  has  achieved  quiet  class¬ 
rooms  for  its  1,200  pupils.  He  placed  the  four-story  class¬ 
room  wing  from  street  to  street  in  the  center  strip  of  the 
block.  On  one  side  is  the  auditorium,  on  the  other  are  the 
gym,  lunchroom,  and  offices.  The  plan  leaves  free  space 
(rare  in  New  York)  for  a  4,000-square-foot  kindergarten 
play  area  and  a  separate  20,000-square-foot  general  play¬ 
ground.  Construction  cost:  $2,157,000. 


Windowless  Training  Center 

Not  maximum  security  but  maximum  use  of  interior 
space  dictated  a  windowless  design  for  the  Missile  Air¬ 
frame  and  Inertial  Guidance  Training  Center  at  Shep¬ 
pard  .Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Air  Force  personnel  are 
trained  here  in  operation  and  repair  of  propulsion  equip¬ 
ment  components  and  ground  support  equipment  for 
Thor  and  .Atlas  weajx)ns  systems.  The  building  contains 
215,000  square  feet  of  fl(K)r  area  and  is  divided  into  three 
main  areas:  trainer  space,  command  administration  and 
instructors'  areas,  and  missile  bay  section.  .Architects  Dan¬ 
iel,  Mann,  Johnson  &  Mendenhall  designed  the  interior 
to  accommodate  what  will  obviously  be  rapidly  changing 
functions  by  using  folding  jjartitions  and  non-load-bear¬ 
ing  interior  walls.  The  windowless  design  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  best  met  the  critieria  imposed  by  large  and 
irregularly  shaped  equipment  and  by  flexibility  and  per¬ 
formance  requirements.  • 
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fhe  3 K's  of 

Quo/ify  Tottoh/e  Seating 


RED  DOT  •KEYLESS  PADLOCKS  •  THAT  CLICK. 


increases 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  DEMAND  THE  BEST 


Write  for  New  Cofo/og— Showing  complete  liie  of  Port¬ 
able  Seating,  Fiberglass  Chairs,  Stools,  Tables,  Trucks. 


OVERVIEW 


NEW— added  cross-brace 


STRUCTURAL  RIGIDITY 

Krueger  chairs  hove  always  been 
noted  for  their  exceptional  strength 
and  rigidity.  Now,  for  additional 
structural  durability  and  longer 
life  we  hove  added  onother  frame 
cross-brace  to  the  reor  legs  of 
all  these  chairs  ot  no  extro  cost! 


Illustrated  is  Model  1250-2  Football  Scoreboard  and  Timer 
— overall  sixe  is  8'4"  x  1 8’4” — most  popular  board  in  use 
today. 

Did  your  football  scoreboard  deliver  the  utmost  in 
trouble-free  operation  the  past  season?  Or  was  it  a  con¬ 
stant — and  costly — problem? 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  years  of  low-cost  satisfaction 
by  installing  a  Scoremaster  board,  either  a  standard  model 
or  one  custom-designed  to  meet  specific  needs. 

Write  or  ‘phone  today  for  literature  and  prices  on  today’s 
most  widely  used  scoreboards  for  every  sport. 
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BintR  REASONS  TO  BUY 


ICrueger  series  900-E 


No.  901 -E 


THE  M.  D.  BROWN  COMPANY 


2207  Lake  St.  MUtual  3-3100  Niles,  Mich. 
"When  Split-Seconds  Count,  Count  On  Scoremaster" 


MIN.  SEC. 

1  tll  .e  O 

TO  PLAY 


QTR. 


VISITORS  c: 

O  HOME  34 
i  0  YARDS  TO  GO 


Z  DOWN 


—  quality  tubular  steel 
seating  at  low  cost  .  .  . 


No  need  to  read  numbers 


FASTER,  SAFER 
EASIER  TO  OPERATE 
Just  count  the  clUksI 

USS  MECHANICAL  FAILURES' 
Fewer  wearing  pcMrts 

Con  operate  in  darkness 

LONG  LASTING  QUALITY 
Sturdy,  non-corrosive 

Liked  by  Students. 
GREATER  SECURITY 
BETTER  MASTER  CONTROL 
Every  lock  is  registered 

GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS 
Take  Two  Years  To  Pay 


MASTER  KEY  LOCK 

Unique  key  can- 
\  not  be  duplicated 
I  by  key  machines. 
The  2  to  I  choice 
for  security  con¬ 
trol. 


Few  chairs  offer  so  much  for  so  little! 
Construction  features  heavy-gauge  tubular 
steel  frame  with  tubular  cross-braces; 
extra  large  seat  and  a  deep,  curved, 
correct  postured  backrest;  and,  non¬ 
marring  Super  Dylon  feet  over  steel  dome 
gliders.  This  low  cost  choir  features 
one-motion  opening  and  closing  and  folds  ^ 
flot  to  frame  thickness  for  compact 
storoge.  All  steel,  wood  veneer,  or 
upholstered  seat  models. 


RUEGER  TABLET  ARM 


k RUEGER  SERIES  TOO 
—  for  extra  comfort  and  durability 

Finest  quality  seating  value  per  dollor 
expenditure!  Strong,  rigid,  durable,  extra 
roomy  ond  comfortable,  it  features  elec- 
tricolly  seam-welded  tubular  steel  frame; 
built  up  vertical  frame  spacers  for  added 
strength  ond  seot  support,  non-tipping  i 

Y-type  design;  and  a  choice  of  steel,  ! 

contour-moulded  wood  veneer,  or  / 

foam  rubber  cushioned  ond  upholstered  C 
seat  models. 


'iting  surface  is  required 


Multipurpose  chair  with  many  uses.  Toblet 
arm  is  rigidly  secured  to  tubular  steel 
support  which  outomaticolly  roises  or 
lowers  when  chair  is  opened  or  closed. 
7-Ply  tablet  orm  comes  with  a  noturol 
birch  or  mople  lacquer  ftnished  face 
<No.  101 -TA)  or  with  a  tan  birch  plastic* 
lominate  foce  (No.  101 -TAP).  Chair 
is  our  popular  non-tippable  No.  101. 
Folding  mechanism  is  sofety 
designed  thru-out. 


BUY  GOUGLER  NOW!  TWO  YEARS  TO  PAY! 
DELIVERED  ON  DATI  YOU  SPECIFY 
Write  on  letterhead  for  Free  Sample, 
prices  and  "no-interest''  Credit  plan. 


^  7  GOUGLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

711  Lake  St.  Kent,  Ohio 
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CHAIR  —  wherever  a 


COMMUNICATIONS  CLINIC 
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Accustomed  as  They  Are 
To  Public  Speaking  . . . 

Residents  of  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  can  sainijle  from  one  of 
the  most  appetizing  adult  educa¬ 
tion  cornucopias:  the  speakers  bur¬ 
eau.  They  can  select  the  topic  and 
name  the  date  and  place — and  it's 
free!  Their  horn  of  plenty— every¬ 
thing  from  lectures  on  outer  space 
to  dcmonstratif)n-talks  on  selecting 
becoming  clothes — is  the  faculty 
s|)cakers  bureau  at  American  River 
Junior  College,  a  public  institution 
seizing  a  community  of  250,000  in 
suburban  Sacramento  County. 

Faculty  participation  in  the  speak¬ 
ers  bureau  is  soluntary.  .At  the  start 
of  the  school  year  we  send  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  each  instructor  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  explaining  this  free  com¬ 
munity  service  and  asking  them  to 
sign  up  if  they  are  interested.  .And 
interested  they  are  :  last  year  fifty-two 
of  our  eighty-four  staff  members 
agreed  to  participate,  each  listing 
from  one  to  five  topics  on  which 
he’d  be  willing  to  speak. 

Once  our  speakers  and  topics  are 
lined  up  we  put  together  a  speakers 
bureau  directory.  This  is  a  hand¬ 
some  twenty-page,  four-by-nine-inch 
printed  (photo  offset)  job  that  con¬ 
tains  a  thumbnail  photo  of  each 
sjx'aker,  his  position  and  his  list  of 
topics,  plus  an  alphabetical  index  to 
speech  subjects  (“adolescence"  to 
“vocations”) . 

Copies  of  the  directory  are  mailed 
to  some  .'150  groups  (service,  profes¬ 
sional,  sjxjcial-interest,  church)  that 
are  headquartered  in  the  240-square 
miles  ser\ed  by  the  college.  Last  year 
more  than  100  of  them  returned  re¬ 
quests  for  a  speaker. 

Control  of  the  speakers  bureau 
is  the  respionsibility  of  our  office. 
Groups  requesting  a  speaker  are 


By  H.  Deon  Holt,  public  information 
director  at  American  River  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Sacramento,  and  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  speakers  roster  with  such 
topics  as  “How  Did  This  Get  Into  Print?" 


asked  to  give  two  weeks’  notice  and 
to  list  three  choices.  For  the  spteaker’s 
information,  we  ask  the  group  to 
specify  the  nature  of  the  occasion, 
expected  attendance,  composition  of 
audience  (men.  women,  young  mar¬ 
ried,  businessmen,  etc.),  and  the  time 
allotted.  Plus,  of  course,  the  essential 
facts  of  time,  date,  and  place. 

Our  office  maintains  a  master  di¬ 
rectory  which  keeps  a  running  tally 
on  the  number  of  talks  each  speaker 
has  given  or  has  signed  up  for.  It 
also  contains  the  cla.ss  schedule  of 
each  instructor  and  notes  the  eve¬ 
nings  that  each  will  not  be  available 
for  a  speaking  engagement. 

•Speaking  requests  are  received  by 
our  office,  confirmed  by  telephone, 
and  relayed  to  the  staff  member  re¬ 
quested.  We  also  send  a  reminder 
note  to  each  speaker  about  ten  days 
Iwfore  his  talk. 


AUDIOVISUAL 
PROIECTION  GUIDE 


Topics  of  the  speeches  touch  on 
all  instructional  areas  of  the  college 
and  extend  to  hobbies  and  special 
outside  interests  as  well.  .A  sampling 
from  last  year’s  directory: 

“Indians  of  California — Before  the 
Subdivisions"  by  an  anthropology  in¬ 
structor. 

“Family  Life  as  a  School  Psychol¬ 
ogist  Secs  It”  by  a  counselor. 

“What  .Alx)ut  Inter-Faith  Mar¬ 
riages?”  by  the  dean  of  guidance. 

“Prehistoric  Cliff  Dwellings,”  a 
slide-lecture  by  an  instructor  of  an¬ 
thropology  and  psychology. 

“.America’s  Stake  in  the  Far  East’’ 
by  the  social  science  chainnan. 

“How  to  Keep  off  the  Psychiatrist's 
C!ouch”  by  a  counselor. 

“What  Is  Wrong  With  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment”  by  a  political  science  in¬ 
structor. 

“Evolution  of  Physics”  by  a  physics 
instructor. 

Even  the  president  of  arjc.  Dr. 
Bill  Priest,  is  included  among  the 
speakers.  His  topics  illustrate  the 
range  of  information  available 
through  the  bureau:  “The  Junior 
College's  Role  in  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion”  and  “Trout  Fishing  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  • 


I  An  extremely  useful  guide  to  anybody 
w  ho  is  using  or  considering  using  any 
1  type  of  projection  equipment.  Covers 
motion  picture,  silent  and  sound,  slide, 

’  slide-film,  opaque,  overhead  projec- 
I  tion  for  all  types  of  users — schools, 
churches,  industry,  sales.  Covers  every 
phase  of  projection — proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  projection  facilities,  acoustics, 

‘  equipment,  screens.  Fully  illustrated, 
i  Is  a  gold  mine  of  valuable  information, 
I  complete,  thorough — but  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand.  Fill  out  coupon  for  FREE 
!  Copy — also  full  information,  speci- 
j  fications  on  the  complete  line  of 
I  Radiant  modern  projection  screens 
;  for  every  need. 


RADIANT 


World’s  Leading  Specialists  in  Fine  Screens 
Subsidiary  of  United  States  Hoffman  Machinery  Corp. 


RADIANT  MANUFAC-  ov- 
TURING  COMPANY 
8220  N.  Austin  Ave., 
Morton  Grove,  III. 
Gentlemen;  Please 
send  me  FREE  copy  of 
the  illustrated  A.  V. 
Projection  Guide.  Also 
full  information  on  complete  line  of 
Radiant  Projection  Screens. 


Namfc_ 


Organization _ _  _ 

Your  Position  _  _ 

Address.-  _  _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ _ 
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SEATS  &  BACKS 


for  worn  or  damaged 
school  &  auditorium 
seating,  or 

TOPS  &  TABLET  ARMS 

for  school  furniture 


Write  for  ^ 

complete  details 
and  our  specifications 


ffAllYCL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 

Spmcialuil  it*  Afo*iJitt*  ^aJuLutood  Pltftt/ood 


MAIL  THIS  SPECIAL  COUPON  TOD  AY! 
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Patent 
ApplU-fl  For 


Item  can!  I  '  lng 

Visitutor  Card  Model  200  Program  in  the  cartridge. 
Development  Machine  Sno.-SO 
Carry  Case  @  $12.50 

Sample  Program,  “Who’s  Next?” 
hy  Dr.  John  W.  Blyth  Bt)ok  @ 

“How  to  Read  a  Micrometer”  hy 
Dr.  John  W.  Blyth/4  Booklets 
set  @  $5.00 


Cartridge  being  inserted 
in  the  Visitutor. 


HAMILTON  RESKARCII  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
-I  Genesee  Street  New  Hartford,  New  York 
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I008-196t,  S3  Years  of 
Monroe  Leadership 


FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS 


FOLDING  CHAIRS 

All-steel.  Plywood  or 
padded  seats  avail¬ 
able.  Complete  line. 
Direct  prices,  dis¬ 
counts.  See  Catalog. 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  WITH  OUR 

1961  SUMMER  SALE 

Church*t,  Schools,  Clubs,  Lodgot  and  all  organize* 
tions,  attontion!  Diroct*from*factory  Summor  Solo 
pricos  and  forms.  Tho  1961  MONROE  FOLDING 
TABLES  aro  unmatched  for  quality,  durability,  con- 
vonionco  and  handsomo  appoarance.  Automatic 
lock  on  logs.  68  modols  and  sizes. 

Mart  coupon  today  for  our  beautiful  new  1961  cata* 
log.  Color  pictures  of  MONROE  Folding  Tables, 
Folding  Chairs,  Table  and  Chair  Trucks,  Portable 
Partitions,  Folding  Risers  and  Platforms. 


igR^^Pl  TABLE  and 
TRUCKS 

7  models  and  sizes.  For  trans¬ 
porting,  storing.  Easy  to  load 
and  unload,  smooth  rolling. 


I  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  NEW  1961  MONROE  CATALOG,  WITH  FULL 
I  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  SUMMER  SALE  PRICE  SAVINGS,  TERMS,  Etc. 


Solid  or  peiforated  mats  for  entrances,  with  pyramid  surface  design 
for  safety  and  easy  cleaning.  Pebble  base  allows  air  circulation  under¬ 
neath.  or  Vj"  thick  in  Black,  Brown,  Red,  Green,  Gray.  Sizes  up 
to  6'  X  16'  in  one  piece. 

ALSO  ORDER  FROM  MUSSON 

Link  Mats — Standing  Mats — Runner  Matting — Vinyl  Stair  Treads. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Factory  Prices 

THE  R.  C.  MUSSON  RUBBER  CO. 

1314  E.  Archwood  Ave.  Akron  6,  Ohio 


NAME  OF  CHURCH,  ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 


STATE 


iterested  in  (Tobies,  Chairs,  etc.) 


66  Church  St.  I«L>] R 


HEW’s  Hard  Line 

Following  closely  the  criticism 
made  by  his  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  HFAv  Secretary  Abraham  Ribi- 
coir  described  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  education  with  such  adjectives  as 
“weak,”  “slovenly,”  “lax,”  and  “soft.” 
Fhe  occasion  of  this  latest  blast  was 
the  installation  of  Dr.  John  R.  Ever¬ 
ett  as  chancellor  of  the  country's  larg¬ 
est  university:  City  University  of 
\ew  York,  with  91,(X)0  full-  and 
part-time  students. 

Mr.  RibicofT  also  noted  that  “fa¬ 
cilities  are  jX)or  and  overcrowded,” 
which  is  an  oblique  way  of  supporting 
the  administration’s  school-aid  bill  in 
Congress.  For  some  time  there  has 
been  speculation  that  the  “hard  line’’ 
being  pursued  by  hf.w  vis-a-vis  the 
nation's  education  efforts  is  one  tactic 
for  shaking  Congressional  leaders  out 
of  their  school-aid  lethargy’. 

Dr.  Everett,  former  president  of 
Hollins  College,  V’a.,  sounded  a  simi¬ 
lar  call  to  return  to  fundamentals: 
“In  times  such  as  these  a  dollar 
wasted  on  the  unnecessary  or  the 
frivolous  or  the  obsolete  is  a  dollar 
spent  in  aiding  the  enemies  f>f  free, 
dignified  human  beings." 


Snapshot  of  Mortality 


EDUCATION 

ROUNDUP 

Public  •  Private  •  Miiitary  •  Business  •  Labor  •  International 


Bigger  Role  for  Labor 

\Vorker  re-training,  one  of  the  key 
solutions  suggested  for  problems  of 
chronic,  or  structural  unemployment, 
is  getting  more  attention  by  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Labor  staff.  Secretary 
.Arthur  Goldijerg  has  established  a 
new  Office  of  Automation  and  Man¬ 
power  to  study  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  One  of  its  main  purposes,  said 
Goldberg,  would  fie  to  “consider  and 
develop  educational  and  guidance 
jirograms  to  allow’  workers  who  may 
be  displaced  by  automation  to  find 
employment  without  suffering  a  long 
period  of  unemployment.” 

Other  labor  news: 

AVith  the  help  of  a  $20,000  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Labor 
Education,  the  afl-cio  is  preparing 
an  education  program  designed  for 
Latin  .American  trade  unionists. 


M«rtoMty  from  All  Cow$#$  by  A90 
Unitod  Sfotos,  1900*  ond  1959 
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Since  1900,  ynortality  rate  in  U.  S.  has 
declined  45% — death  rate  is  now  9.4  per 
1,000  population.  Greatest  declines  have 
been  among  infants  and  1 -4-year-olds, 
females,  and  nonwhites.  Lowered  mor¬ 


tality  rate  among  adult  population  will 
have  same  effect  on  adult  education  and 
vocational  retraining  as  rising  birth 
rates  are  having  on  formal  education. 
Courtesy  Health  Information  Foundation 


During  the  two-day  Washington 
meeting  of  the  afl-cio  Department 
of  Education,  William  F.  Schnitzler, 
AFL-CIO  secretary-treasurer,  said  “the 
trade  union  movement  never  grew  in 
depth,  strength,  and  influence  until 
we  were  able  to  carry  the  message 
through  education.” 

The  New  York  State  legislature 
passed — and  Governor  Rockefeller 
signed — a  measure  exempting  profes¬ 
sional  teacher  organizations  from  the 
same  financial  monitoring  that  the 
state  exercises  over  labor  unions,  un¬ 
der  its  Labor  and  Management  Im¬ 
proper  Practices  Act. 


Cornucopia 


Food  buyers  for  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  can  look  forward  to  generally 
good  shopping  in  coming  months. 

Young  chickens  (broilers-fryers) 
are  coming  to  market  in  15  percent 
greater  volume  than  last  year  and  at 
prices  slightly  below  those  of  1960. 
There  are  also  126  million  piounds  of 
turkeys  in  cold  storage,  21  million 
pounds  above  last  year's  stock  at  this 
time,  with  little  chance  of  erasing  the 
surplus  before  the  pre-Thanksgiving 
shipments  come  in. 

Milk  flow  is  currently  at  seasonal 
peaks  and  will  probably  exceed  last 
year's  122.9  billion  pounds  of  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

UsDA  officials  note  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2.5  million  will  be  spent  by 
1%3  for  school  lunches  in  urban 
schools,  a  result  of  population  rises  in 
cities.  Looking  ahead,  usda  also  pre¬ 
dicts  that  school  lunch  will  annually 
account  for  a  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  food  by  1970,  compared  with  the 
$600  million  spent  in  1957-58.  Close 
to  fifteen  million  children  and  their 
teachers  now  take  advantage  of 
school  lunch  programs.  (One  food 
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Roundup  (continued) 

service  equipment  maker  estimates 
that  5,000  new  school  lunchrooms 
will  open  each  year  for  the  next  few 
years. ) 

The  New  Chemistry 

High  school  chemistry  may  be 
drastically  revised  as  the  result  of  a 
project  by  the  Chemical  Education 


Materials  Study.  The  group  is  com¬ 
posed  of  high  school  teachers  and 
college  professors  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  former 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  now  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Empha¬ 
sis  in  “the  new  chemistry”  will  be  on 
laboratory  experiments  and  the  sci¬ 
entific  method. 

A  trial  textbook  is  currently  being 
used  by  twenty-four  high  school 
teachers  with  1 ,500  students.  Re¬ 


visions  are  already  being  made;  this 
fall  about  a  hundred  new  schools  will 
use  it. 

The  program  is  designed  for  the 
general  student  who  takes  chemistry, 
rather  than  for  the  gifted  high  school 
student. 

Here  They  Come 

About  102,000  new  teachers  will 
be  available  this  month  for  public 
and  private  school  recruitment.  But, 
says  NEA,  another  .37,000  who  will  be 
eligible  to  teach  will  disappear  into 
other  fields. 

Among  the  June  graduates  are  ap¬ 
proximately  58,000  for  high  schools 
and  44,000  for  elementary  schools, 
still  short  of  national  requirements. 
Hovve\er,  a  26.5  percent  increase  in 
foreign  language  teachers  is  encour¬ 
aging.  On  the  minus  side  is  a  10.1 
percent  drop  in  librarians  entering 
the  profession. 

The  NEA  rep<irt  notes  that  areas  of 
shortages  are  picking  up  more  re¬ 
cruits.  Aside  from  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  increase,  new  teachers  are 
drawn  into  mathematics  (18.2  per¬ 
cent)  and  science  ( 15.9  {)ercent) . 

Certified  Linguists 

A  new  Pennsylvania  law  makes  it 
possible  for  non-citizens  to  be  certi¬ 
fied  public  school  language  teachers. 
Applicants  must  take  a  two-part  ex¬ 
amination  to  determine  language 
competence  and  professional  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Similar  steps  have  been  taken  by- 
other  states  in  the  past  two  years. 
Kansas  has  a  review  committee  to 
recommend  competent  language 
teachers  for  special  certification.  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin  allow  certifi¬ 
cation  by  examination  for  graduates 
of  any  accredited  four-year  college  in 
their  states. 

NSF  To  College 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
for  the  first  time,  will  help  colleges 
and  universities  improve  facilities 
used  by  undergraduates.  The  expan¬ 
sion  is  a  result  of  a  30  percent  budget 
increase — the  largest  in  its  ten-year 
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Three  dimensional 

aerial  photographs 

in  the  unique  form: 


will  make  your  courses 

come  alive  — 

I£  you  are  interested  in  learning  how 
this  space-age,  GEOGLYPHic  tech¬ 
nique  can  supplement  your  texts  in: 
Geography  —  Earth  Science  —  Geology 
—  Current  Events  —  History  —  etc.  ask 
for  our  3-D  brochure  — 

^'North  America  by  Air’^ 

Education  Division, 

GEOTECHNICS  AND  RESOURCES  INCORPORATED 
Westchester  County  Airport 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Use  Reply  card  in  back  of  Overview 
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OVERVIEW 


tween  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

Outgoing  DAVi  president,  James 
Finn,  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at 
“entrenched  educators”  and  followers 
of  the  “literary  tradition”  for  keeping 
modern  technology  on  leash.  He 
called  most  school  administrators 
“inept”  in  handling  modern  commu¬ 
nication  methods.  The  literary- 
oriented  school  administrator  supplies 
books,  Finn  said,  while  he  spurns  the 
audio-visual  breakthrough.  • 


Instruction.  Occupying  a  prominent 
position  on  the  program  were  teach¬ 
ing  machines  which,  it  was  noted,  re¬ 
ceived  only  passing  mention  at  davi’s 
meeting  two  years  ago. 

Audio-visual  enthusiasts  were  cau¬ 
tioned,  however,  not  to  get  carried 
away  by  the  technological  pitchman. 
Supt.  Forrest  Connor  of  St.  Paul 
called  for  a  reassessment  of  the  new 
“educational  hardware”  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  person-to-person  contact  be- 


history — that  nsf  received  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  new  budget. 

New  funds  include  $5  million  spe¬ 
cifically  set  aside  for  undergraduate 
programs.  Up  to  now,  nsf’s  work  has 
been  limited  to  refurbishing  graduate 
laboratories  and  improving  high 
school  science  facilities. 

The  Foundation  is  moving  cau¬ 
tiously;  much  of  the  initial  appro¬ 
priation  will  be  used  to  buy  demon¬ 
stration  equipment  and  tools  for 
repair  of  damaged  apparatus.  Foun¬ 
dation  officials  hop>e  this  will  lead  to  a 
more  ambitious  program  of  outfitting 
and  modernizing  undergraduate  lab¬ 
oratory  facilities. 

Since  revisions  have  already  been 
made  in  high  school  science,  nsf  says 
it's  necessary  to  upgrade  college  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  receive  better- 
trained  high  school  graduates. 
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A  three-year,  $225,000  grant  for 
upgrading  liberal  adult  education  in 
the  public  schools  has  gone  to  the 
National  Education  Association.  In 
making  the  grant,  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education  wants  special  emphasis  on 
local,  national,  and  international  af¬ 
fairs  and  economics  and  on  educa¬ 
tion  for  public  responsibility. 

A  big  obstacle  to  effective  adult 
education  programs  is  the  lack  of 
full-time  professional  leadership,  the 
Fund  declared.  The  nea  will  use  the 
money  for  continuous  in-service 
training  of  individuals  responsible  for 
adult  education  programs. 

C’arnegie  Corporation  is  financing 
an  independent,  two-year  study  of 
the  role  of  the  university  in  adult  ed¬ 
ucation.  Dr.  Fred  Har\ey  Harring¬ 
ton,  academic  vice  president  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr. 
Donald  R.  McNeil,  former  director 
of  the  state  historical  society  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  will  conduct  the  study. 


StudanI  Study  Top 
Coinbinotion 
(Modol  781) 


IT'S  POSTURIZED!®^^"'’-^:: 

Molded  to  fit  the  natural  contours  and 
healthy  attitudes  of  the  body;  keeps 
students  alert  and  receptive 
PIS^  in  comfort. 


StudonI  Choir  0*ik 
(757) 


Shidoflt  Choir 
(710 


Audio-visurama 

The  latest  innovations  in  electronic 
teaching  and  audio-visual  aids  got  an 
enthusiastic  nod  from  more  than 
3,000  audio-visual  sprecialists,  school 
administrators,  and  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
nea’s  Department  of  Audio-Visual 


Slvdont  D«*k 
(721)  (0(M«  End) 


Correct  furniture  for  every  grade  ...  for  every  need.  Same  colorful 
solid  plastic,  constant  heavy  guage  tubing  used  throughout  the  Schoolco 
line.  Ask  yomr  fnmebised  dtdtr  or  wfitt: 


SCHOOLCO,  INC. 

1«00  N.  NARRAOANSEn  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  19,  ILLINOIS 
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There  are  approximately  40,000  school  districts  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  predicted  that  in  ten  years  the 
number  will  drop  to  less  than  30,000,  although  enroll¬ 
ments  will  continue  to  Increase.  To  people  outside  of 
education  this  sounds  like  a  parado.x.  But  professional 
educators  have  come  to  believe  that  efficiency  can  be 
increased  and  economies  secured  through  consolidation 
of  many  of  the  small  school  districts.  Indeed,  the  increase 
in  pupil  population  is  one  of  the  main  arguments  for 
consolidation,  both  in  tenns  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  growing  move  toward 
consolidation,  also.  With  larger  enrollments  it  is  easier 
to  provide  a  broader,  better  educational  program.  A 
larger  district  can  attract  a  higher  quality  of  professional 
leadership,  and  more  competent  supervisors  and  teachers. 
The  speed  of  our  transportation  and  communication  has 
made  it  easier  to  administer  a  large  district.  And  a  mas¬ 
sive  public  relations  program  has  conditioned  the  citizens 
favorably  toward  consolidation  proposals. 

But  the  rapid  rise  of  the  number  of  district  consolida¬ 
tions  indicates  that  there  are  further  advantages.  Let 
us  examine  these. 

Most  important,  consolidation  of  small  districts  into 
a  central  unit  can  step  up  provisions  to  care  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences.  It  can  attract  a  more  competent  staff, 
better  counselling  services,  more  library  and  audio-visual 
facilities,  and  a  wider  range  of  educational  tools. 

Consolidation  of  districts  increases  the  size  of  the  tax 
base,  although  it  doesn’t  necessarily  broaden  it.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  tax  base  ordinarily  permits  increase  of 
revenues  without  increasing  tax  effort.  There  is  a  subtle 
phenomenon  also;  as  people  enlarge  their  district  they 
also  register  a  desire  for  a  better  program  and  hence 
better  schools.  This  almost  always  accompanies  consoli¬ 
dation. 

Larger  districts  demand  and  frequently  get  better  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership.  The  more  competent  administrators 


seem  naturally  to  gravitate  to  larger  districts  where  they 
find  a  wider  scope  within  which  to  work.  This  can  be 
one  of  the  most  important  single  results  of  consolidation, 
for  competent  leadership  is  essential  to  top  educational 
performance. 

In  spite  of  this  rosy  picture,  are  there  sacrifices  involved 
in  consolidating  small  districts?  The  answer  is  “yes” — 
unless  these  difficulties  are  anticipated  and  corrected. 

riiree  “disadvantages”  of  district  consolidation  be¬ 
come  immediately  apparent.  In  small  communities  the 
school  is  the  center  around  which  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  revolves.  It  is  a  serious  blow  to  their  independ¬ 
ence,  unity,  and  community  life  when  they  lose  their  local 
school.  It  is  possible  for  people  to  adjust  to  a  larger  com¬ 
munity,  but  it  is  not  easy.  Strong  leadership  is  required. 

Also,  the  total  costs  of  a  large,  consolidated  school  are 
more  than  for  a  small  school,  even  though  the  financial 
effort  may  be  the  same.  Taxpayers  require  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  skillful  interpretation  of  facts  to  help  them 
see  the  complete  financial  picture.  \Vhen  it  is  forthcom¬ 
ing,  the  taxpayer  is  generally  convinced  that  the  merits 
of  consolidation  will  outweigh  the  difficulties. 

But  the  greatest  danger  in  consolidation  is  that  the 
policy-makers  are  more  remote  from  the  people  than 
they  are  in  the  small  district.  Unless  the  school  board 
and  the  leadership  of  the  consolidated  school  take  pains 
to  unify  all  sections  of  the  district  and  actively  work  to 
bring  about  participation  and  understanding  by  all  the 
people  of  the  district,  something  important  Is  lost.  The 
people,  all  of  them,  need  to  feel  that  the  consolidated 
school  is  “ours”  and  not  “theirs.” 

As  I  see  it,  the  benefits  from  consolidation  far  outweigh 
the  shortcomings,  real  or  imagined.  Certainly  there  is 
every  opportunity  to  provide  better  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  more  competent  administrators  and  teachers. 
And  these  are  the  most  important  elements  of  a  good  edu¬ 
cational  situation.  • 
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OVERVIEW 


Teaching  Machines: 
Simple  to  Complex 


Circle  OV-401  for  more  data  on  all 
teaching  machines  described  on  pages 
63-65.  For  details  on  specific  machines, 
circle  OV'  numbers  follozcing  each  item. 


counter  which  indicates  tiie  total 
number  of  strokes  taken  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  progressing  through  a  book 
so  it  is  easy  to  gauge  the  stu¬ 
dent's  progress.  Subject  matter  is 
viewed  through  a  transparent  cover. 
•Atronic  Learning  Systems,  General 
.Atronics  Corp.,  One  Bala  Ave.,  Bala- 
Cynw^d,  Pa. 
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SCIENCE  IN  FIRST  GRADE 

Using  e.xperimental  models  of  the 
Videosonic  Teaching  Machine,  first 
graders  have  been  taught  some  of  the 
elements  of  molecular  theory  at 


TEACHING  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  is 
now  engaged  in  developing  pro¬ 
grammed  learning  materials.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  courses  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared:  first-year  high  school  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  second-year  high 
school  algebra,  trigonometry — solid 
geometry,  introductory  college  math¬ 
ematics,  three-year  high  school  lan¬ 
guage  courses  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  German.  Temac  is  the  name 
given  to  these  materials.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films,  Pro¬ 
grammed  Learning  Materials,  1150 
Wilmette  .Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 
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CARD  MODEL  TEACHING  MACHINE 

The  Visitutor  200  is  a  card  model 
machine  which  enables  teachers  to 


L'Cd^.A  hy  a  device  which  presents  a 
sequence  of  slides  projected  on  a 
viewing  screen  along  with  a  spoken 
commentary  from  a  built-in  tape  re¬ 
corder.  The  multiple-choice  items 
presented  through  pictures  and  sound 
are  answered  by  the  learner  by  press¬ 
ing  buttons.  The  correct  button  turns 
on  a  green  light  and  starts  the  tape 
recorder  again  to  provide  a  verbal  re¬ 
inforcement  lyefore  the  next  item  is 
jjiesented.  To  completion-type  ques¬ 
tions,  the  student  responds  by  answer¬ 
ing  out  loud  into  a  microphone.  His 
recorded  answer  is  then  played  back 
to  him  along  with  the  teacher’s  pre¬ 
viously  recorded  answer.  A  record  is 
kept  of  every  response  the  pupil 
makes.  This  project  is  partly  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  grant  from  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft  Co.,  Industrial  Systems  Div., 
International  Airport  Station,  P.  O. 
Box  90904,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 
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TUTOR  WITH  TEXT 

Fhe  .Atronic  Tutor  is  a  jxutable 
mechanical,  multiple-choice  teaching 


program  their  own  material  as  re- 
ejuired. 

The  machine  presents  an  item  of 
information  and  solicits  an  answer. 
I  f  the  student  is  correct,  he  advances 
to  the  next  item.  If  he  is  wrong,  he 
must  correct  himself  before  advanc- 
ing. 

The  instructional  items  are  con¬ 
tained  in  magazines  which  hold  40 
cards  (80  items)  with  a  generous 
area  for  illustrations  and  text.  Indi¬ 
vidual  items  can  be  removed, 
changed  or  added  to  at  the  teacher’s 
discretion.  Programs  can  be  used 
o\  er  and  over  again  without  mimeo¬ 
graphing  or  reproduction  expense.  A 


or  testing  de\ice  which  requires 
neither  batteries  nor  power  line  en¬ 
ergy.  It  operates  by  allowing  pages 
in  a  specially  designed  text  to  fall  un¬ 
der  gravity  when  the  operator  selects 
the  correct  answer  to  a  question  and 
presses  a  corresponding  button.  The 
Tutor  is  provided  with  a  resettable 


separate  answer  sheet  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  and  nature  of  errors  at  any  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  program. 
Hamilton  Research  Assoc.,  Inc.,  New 
Hartford,  N.  Y. 
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SIMPLE  TEACHING  DEVICE 

The  Dyna-Slide  Vertimask  is  a 
teaching  machine  reduced  to  mini¬ 
mum  essentials.  It  has  a  rigid  plastic 
base  and  a  flexible  opaque  masking 
curtain  kept  in  horizontal  alignment 


by  a  concealed  slider-in-track  ar¬ 
rangement.  Three  notches  are  pro- 
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vided  to  engage  the  rings  of  a  note¬ 
book.  This  simple  device  does  just 
what  the  more  complicated  teaching 
machines  do:  it  presents  a  question, 
allows  the  student  to  write  his  an¬ 
swer,  then  reveals  the  correct  answer. 
An  added  advantage  is  that  neither 
question  size  nor  answer  size  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  size  of  a  fixed  window. 
Pictures  and  diagrams  of  almost  any 
shape  and  size  can  be  used.  Programs 
can  be  printed  or  mimeographed  on 
8/2  X  11  paper.  Dyna-Slide  Co.,  600 
S.  Michigan,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
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CONSTRUCTED  ANSWER  MACHINE 

The  Didak  501  provides  the  pro¬ 
grammer  with  the  variables  necessary 
for  maximum  freedom  from  product 


...your 

LOW  COST 

answer 
to  classroom 
storage  problems! 


Schools  every'where  are  solving  their 
classroom  storage  problems  econom¬ 
ically  with  Fabri-Form  school  trays. 
These  trays  store  student’s  materials 
INDIVIDUALLY  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  kindergarten,  science  and 
chemical  labs,  art  or  work-shops, 
and  have  many  other  miscellaneous 
school  storage  uses. 

Our  sturdy  plastic  trays  solve 
your  existing  storage  problems  im¬ 
mediately — yet  are  easily  adaptable 
for  later  incorporation  into  a  more 
elaborate  storage  system.  Available 
in  six  size^,  all  with  individual  label 
holders.  Architects  —  write  us  for 
complete  information! 


•  Made  of  sturdy  high-impact 
plastic,  with  high  gloss  finish 
—  UNBREAKABLE  in  normal  use 

•  Smooth  surface  resists  soiling 

—  easily  cleaned 

•  Lightweight  and  easy  to  handle 

—  even  by  small  children 

•  Six  sizes  with  label  holders 

•  Beautiful  pale  tan,  grey 
or  green  colors 


WR/TE  FOR 
DETAILS 
TODAYl 


The  FABRI-FORM  Company,  BYESVILLE  4,  OHIO 


limitation.  By  permitting  the  use  of 
additional  information  or  hints  to  in¬ 
sure  the  correct  answer  with  a  “sec¬ 
ond  attempt”  window,  the  Didak 
provides  a  certainty  of  right-answer 
reinforcement,  yet  permits  eliminat¬ 
ing  this  feature  when  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable.  The  machine  has  a  “clue” 
shutter  for  prompts,  reference  card 
holder  for  external  information,  posi¬ 
tive  automatic  indexing  of  each 
teaching  item,  three  teaching  item 
aperture  sizes  for  flexibility  in  pro¬ 
gramming,  separate  paper  transport 
and  answer-space  shutter  controls, 
and  overload  safety  feature  on  drive 
knobs  to  prevent  damage  to  internal 
mechanism.  Rheem  Califone  Corp., 
1020  N.  LaBrea  \\e.,  Hollywood  38, 
Calif. 
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DESIGN-YOUR-OWN-PROGRAMS 

The  Koncept-O-Graph  is  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  teaching  machine 
with  a  large  4"  x  8"  window.  A  knob 
moves  the  program  past  the  window 
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OVERVIEW 


and  automatically  feeds  consecutive 
pages  without  interruption.  Just  snap 
the  machine  open  and  insert  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  student  works  at  his  own 
speed  while  the  completed  pages  are 
retrieved  inside  the  machine  for  re¬ 
view  by  the  teacher. 

The  machine  handles  all  programs 
based  on  the  Skinner  approach.  This 
includes  single  printed  sheets,  folded 
strip  programs,  or  the  long  roll  style. 
A  detachable  answer  unit  is  included 


LOW-COST  TEACHING  MACHINE 

The  Min-Max  teaches  by  means  of 
a  set  of  self-teaching  pages,  whereby 
the  student  progresses  in  small  steps. 
The  student  reads  the  instructions  on 
the  page,  writes  his  answer  to  the 
questions,  then  moves  the  page  up  to 
reveal  the  correct  answer.  If  he  is 
right,  he  moves  ahead.  If  wrong,  he 
knows  just  where  and  why  he  was 
w  rong.  He  is  able  to  progress  at  his 
own  rate  of  speed. 


TEACHING  MACHINE  UTILIZES 
MICROFILM 

The  MK  II  provides  for  selection 
and  projection  of  individual  35mm, 
microfilmed  TutorText  images  pre¬ 
pared  for  individual  student  training. 
I'he  machine  is  basically  an  auto¬ 
matic,  semi-random  access  film  pro¬ 
jector.  Fiach  reel  of  film  stores  1.500 
to  5000  frames  of  instructional  ma- 


School's  packed— classes  humming— but 
who's  who  and  where?  There's  an  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  find  out  as  quick  as  a 
glance.  Acme  Visible  Flexoline  indexes 
give  you  fingertip  control  of  the  complete 
student  enrollment— serve  as  a  cross  in¬ 
dex  to  home  room  or  class. 

There  are  no  cards  to  re  shuffle- no  lists 
to  re-type  to  keep  reference  day-to-day 


perfect.  Minimum  school  office  personnel 
easily  handles  these  portable  units  with 
capacities  of  350  to  25,000  names. 

Write  Acme  Visible  for  more  facts  about 
the  world's  fastest  reference  equipment 
for  educational  administration.  FREE  de¬ 
tailed  booklets  illustrate  various  school 
record  systems— one  tailored  to  your 
needs.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS.  Inc. 

6206  West  Allview  Drive,  Crozet,  Va. 

Please  send  me  FREE  detailed  booklets  on 
school  record  systems. 


with  all  sample  orders.  \Vorking  in 
synchronization  with  the  basic  unit, 
it  can  be  positioned  for  either  right  or 
left  handed  students,  and  accepts 
ordinary  rolls  of  pa|K*r  tape  up  to 
35/2^^  wide.  Koncept-()-Graph  Co., 
Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
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Teaching  Materials  Corp.,  A  Div. 
of  Grolier  Inc.,  575  Lexington  Ave., 


New  York  22,  New  York. 
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NO  REFERENCE  SLEUTHING  NEXT  SEMESTER! 


Acme  Visible  Flexoline  Indexes 
Make  Student  Facts  Easy  To  Find 


terial,  depending  on  the  tyjie  of  film 
used.  Reels  can  be  easily  changed. 

To  the  right  of  the  view  screen  is 
a  row  of  9  selector  buttons  and  one 
return  button.  .After  a  lesson  or  prob¬ 
lem-solving  situation  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  an  instructor,  the  student 
progresses  through  the  material  by 
pressing  the  buttons.  Each  image 
\  iewed  by  the  student  tells  him  where 
to  go  next. 

An  extensive  Tutor-Film  library  is 
available  which  includes  films  on 
electronics,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
law,  insurance,  etc.  Western  Design 
&  Electronics,  Div.  of  U.  S.  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  Santa  Barbara  Airport, 
Goleta,  Calif. 
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type  pan  slides,  pull-out  or  stationary 
meat  rails,  pull-out  or  fractional  pan 
supports  and  ball  bearing  drawers. 
Victory  Metal  Mfg.  Corp.,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  Pa. 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


REFRIGERATOR 

Controlled  humidity  in  the  Victory 
V’^-Line  model  VS-48-S  combats  dry¬ 
ing  out  of  foods  and  minimizes  waste¬ 
ful  shrinkage.  Uniform  temperature 
and  air  distribution  throughout  are 
featured. 

Interchangeable  interiors  can  be 
easily  changed  in  minutes,  without 
tools.  Victory  V-lines  may  be 
equipped  with  the  following;  pull- 


ADHESIVE  DOUGH 

Holdit  is  the  name  of  a  fascinating 
new  material  which  holds  papers  and 
light  objects  to  any  clean,  dry  surface. 
Phe  user  tears  ofT  a  small  piece  of  the 
taffy-like  material,  kneads  and  rolls 
it  into  a  ball,  which  is  then  used  as  an 
adhesive.  Holdit  is  particularly  valu¬ 
able  in  schools  where  it  can  be  used  to 
display  school  projects  of  all  sorts 
without  marring  the  walls. 

.Vnother  plus  is  that  it  lasts  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  is  easily  re-used.  Eberhard 
Faber  Pen  &  Pencil  Co.,  Crestwood, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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out  or  stationary  shelves,  adjustable- 


SOUND  SLIDEFILM  PROJECTION 
PROCESS 

The  Soundstrip,  by  Kalart  Co., 
Inc.,  projects  still  pictures  from  a 
strip  of  35  mm  film  which  carries  its 
own  sound  track.  Sound  for  each 


Howell  ready  for 
tough  schooling  at 
Maryland  U... 


Final  e.xams  for  school  furniture  ruggedness 
begin  the  day  school  opens.  That’s  why  the 
University  of  Maryland  has  1 800  Howell  stacking 
chairs  on  campus.  Their  handsome  tubular  steel 
frames  are  smartly  upholstered  with  comfortable, 
durable  Naugahyde  in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  And 
Howell  self-leveling  feet  make  Maryland 
floors  safe  from  college  leaner-backers.  ^ 

What  Howell  chairs  can  do  and  are  f  A 
doing  in  schools  across  the  nation  has 
utmost  practical  meaning  for  educators  f 
and  students  —  and  taxpayers.  I  j 

Write  for  color  folder  of  I  i 

complete  Howell  line  f  h 


frame  of  still  picture  is  reproduced 
from  a  frame  of  optically  printed 
sound  track.  A  rotating  light  beam 
scans  the  sound  frame,  reproducing 
the  sound,  while  the  picture  is  held 
and  projected  on  the  screen. 

The  operator  has  complete  control 
over  the  presentation.  Sound  is  al¬ 
ways  synchronized  with  the  picture, 
thus  pennitting  the  operator  to  spin 
back  for  review,  skip  ahead  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  portion  of  the  film,  repeat 
any  frame,  or  hold  a  picture  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Kalart  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainville, 
Conn. 
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OHOllJ€LL 


433  S.  First  Street,  St.  Charles,  Illinois 


MELAMINE  WARE 

Institutional  dining  rooms  will  take 
on  a  new  elegance  with  an  attractive 


pattern  in  melamine  dinnerware — 
Regal  Decorated  500.  The  jiattern 
comes  in  cardinal  red  and  royal  blue, 
lK)rdeicd  with  gold.  Savings  of  up  to 
HO^’r  can  he  realized  in  dinnerware 
replacement  costs  with  this  virtually 
unhreakahle  ware.  Plastics  Mfg.  Clo., 
2700  S.  Westmoreland  Ave.,  Dallas. 
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STEAM  TABLE  FOIL  CONTAINERS 

1  he  development  of  the  new  3  Ih. 
rigid  aluminum  foil  container  hy 


Kkco-Alcoa  Containers,  Inc.,  allows 
schortl  cafeterias  to  serve  hot  lunches 
with  greater  efficiency  and  reduced 
costs.  Designed  to  fit  standard  steam 
tables,  the  disposable  container  elim¬ 
inates  time  -  consuming  clean  -  up 
chores  plus  the  transfer  of  food  from 
preparation  pans  to  steam  table  trays. 


'Phis  aluminum  foil  container,  the 
Ekco-Alcoa  711,  lends  itself  to  cjuick- 
freezing  and  reheating  prior  to  serv¬ 
ing,  and  affords  ma.ximum  product 
]jrotection.  Since  only  3  lbs.  of  prod¬ 
uct  need  l)e  prepared  at  one  time,  ex¬ 
cellent  portion  control  can  be 
achieved.  Ekco-Alcoa  Containers, 
Inc.,  Wheeling  &  Ilintz  Rds.,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Ill. 
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RESEARCH  MICROSCOPE 

The  No.  1801  microscope  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  high  school  and 
college  use.  The  heavy  arm  assures 
jjerfect  balance,  even  when  the  micro¬ 
scope  is  tilted  90°;  a  rack  stop  de¬ 
vice  prevents  slide  damage.  The  nose- 
piece  is  of  the  quadruple  type,  sup¬ 


plied  with  achromatic  oltjecti\es 
lOx,  43x.  Full  14"  height.  Southern 
Precision  Instrument  Co.,  .SPI  Build¬ 
ing,  San  .Antonio,  Tex. 
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VERSATILE  LUNDIA  shelves  may  bo 
tilted  for  special  purposes.  Ideal 
for  display  of  newspapers  and 
magozines. 


PREFABRICATED 
ADJUSTABLE 
WOOD  SHELVING 


Using  common  tools,  ttom  of  inti* 
ptritnetd  mtn  trtef  446  sq.  ft.  of 
prtfobricoftd  ond  odiustoblt  LUNDIA 
storogt  thtiving  in  continuous  wall  run. 


37  minutts  lattr  .  .  .  shtivts  art  loadtd  with  stock. 
Ail  shtivts,  rtgardltss  of  sizt,  hold  SOO  lb.  loods  ond 
ort  odjustablt,  at  2"  inttrvals,  without  tools.  46  difftr* 
tnt  combinations  of  dtpth,  htight  and  width. 


CUP 

and 

MAIL 


LUNDIA,  SWAIN  and  MYERS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  309  *  Decatur,  Illinois 

Yes  ...  we  want  a  copy  of  your  new  LUNDIA  catalog  and  prices! 
Nome _ _ _ Title _ 


.State. 


June,  1961 
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PRODUCT  LITERATURE 


PIXMOBILE^ 

AUDIO-ED 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  BOOTH 


equipment  of  any 
manufacturer 


•  All-Steel  Construction 

•  Maximum  Strength 
and  Rigidity 

•  Outstanding 
Acoustical  Control 

•  Comfort 

•  Convenience 

•  Complete  Safety 


PIXMOBILE^  QUALITY 

—  the  finest  available  for 


Film  Projection  in  Daylight 

“Cine-Educator,  A  New  Milestone  in 
Modern  Teaching  Methods”  descrilx's  a 
daylight  rear  projection  screen  which 
shows  brilliant  pictures  in  normally 
lighted  rooms.  ^Vrite  to  Busch  Film  and 
Equipment  Co.,  214  S.  Hamilton  St., 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Do-It-Yourself  Floor  Resurfaeer 

Six-page  folder,  illustrated,  on  new 
do-it-yourself  Myco  Tri-Foxy  floor  resur- 
facer.  Designed  for  application  to  con¬ 
crete,  wood,  even  metal  tW>ors.  Masury- 
Young  Co.,  7fi  Roland  .St.,  Boston  29, 
Mass. 
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Boiler  .Selection  Made  Easy 

“How  to  Select  a  Boiler”  is  the  name 
of  an  interesting  Itooklet  which  shows 
you  how  to  get  a  better  buy  for  your 
money  in  a  boiler.  Cleaver  Brooks  Co., 
Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 
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X’ocational  Guidance 

“You  and  Your  Career,”  a  booklet,  avail¬ 


able  at  $.50  per  copy,  analyzes  121  ca¬ 
reers.  Job  description';;  employment 
trends;  qualifications,  preparation  and 
entrance  requirements;  cbances  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  eamings;  and  competition  in 
the  field  are  coven  d.  Collier’s  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  Library  and  Educational  Div., 
♦>40  Fifth  .Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Follow  Spotlights 

.\  new  brochure,  which  describes  the  aj)- 
plication  of  follow  sjtotlights  in  schools 
and  shows  typical  installations  of  this 
equipment,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
reader  addressing  a  request  to  The 
Strong  Electric  Corp.,  114  City  Park 
.\ve.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
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Electric  \  entilation.  Heating, 
Cooling 

.Application  of  electric  heating  to  the 
(iomfort  Curtain  systetn  of  classroom 
heating  is  the  subject  of  a  new  brochure 
recently  published  by  Lennox  Industries, 
Inc.  I  be  publication  ex|)lain.s  how  heat 
pump  may  Ite  applied  to  both  heating 
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Should  you  need  a  PERMANENTLY  LEGIBLE  SIGN  like 
this  or  aJERMANENTLY  AHRACTIVE 

NAME  PLAfElke  this  IJtEltlMMAl  or  a  PIAQUE 


like  this  or  whether  it  needs  TO  PRO¬ 
JECT  like  this  or  this  to 

REST  ON  A  DESK  like  this||^^2  you  should 
have  KNIGHT’S  NEW  196r CATALOG  packed  with 
illustrated  information  about  MAINTENANCE- 


language  laboratory  use! 

The  Pixmobile®  Audio-Ed  Language 
Laboratory  Booth  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  school  systems  with  flexibility  m 
choosing  any  type  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  manufacturer.  As  an 
educational  tool,  this  furniture  was 
selected  by  the  Wichita  Board  of 
Education  for  one  of  the  largest  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory  installations  m  the 
world.  A  comparison  of  features  re¬ 
veals  the  economy,  quality,  and  long- 
lasting  value  of  this  equipment. 


FREE  lyQBiOlBlSij  unequalled  for  their  high 
readability  and  modern  neat  appearance,  and 
available  in  FIFTEEN  COLORS  AND  WOOD  GRAINS. 


i 


r 
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FOR  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS- 


aiid  air  conditioning,  the  application  of 
resistance  electrical  heating  to  the  Com¬ 
fort  Curtain  air  distribution  method,  and 
the  techniques  for  applying  additive 
cooling.  Ix?nnox  Industries,  Inc.,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 
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New  Concepts  in  School  Design 
“Blueprint  for  Better  Schools”  is  a  hand¬ 
some  booklet  which  presents  modern 
concepts  and  new  ideas  relative  to  school 
design  and  construction  that  should  be 
both  interesting  and  stimulating  to  archi¬ 
tects  and  school  planners.  This  lxx)klet 
grew  out  of  a  project  to  discover  how 
lumber,  timljers,  laminated  beams  and 
other  w(M)d  products  could  lx-  economi¬ 
cally  and  intelligently  u.sed  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  schools.  The  results 
are  impressive.  National  Lumljer  Manu¬ 
facturers  .\ssn.,  1319  18  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  H,  I).  C. 
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Time  Systems 

“  The  Cincinnati  I  ime  Systems  Hand- 
lxK)k”  is  an  illustrated  booklet  which 
shows  how  time  systems  operate  in  a 
well-run  school.  Specification  considera¬ 
tions  are  delved  into  and  there  are  typi¬ 
cal  system  wiring  diagrams.  Cincinnati 
Time  Systems,  I  he  Cincinnati  Time  Re¬ 
corder  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Air  Diffusers 

“Catalog  CI.l)-7()”  contains  helpful  se¬ 
lection  and  p<>rformance  data  on  the 
new  CLD  air  diffuser  to  be  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  air  handling  troffers.  Also 
included  are  typical  ceiling  applications, 
data  on  installation  and  specifications. 
.Anemostat  Corp.  of  .America,  10  E.  39 
St.,  New  A'ork  16,  N.  A’. 
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Sch(H)l  Science  Glassware 
“The  Science  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Labo¬ 
ratory  (ilassware”  describes,  illustrates 
and  prices  27  labttratory  glassware  items 
considered  basic  tools  for  secondary 
school  science  courses.  Corning  Glass 
Works,  Coming,  N.  Y. 
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School  Buses 

A  ten-page  booklet,  of  interest  to  all  bus 
buyers,  tells  the  basic  Wayne  story  and 
outlines  Wayne’s  complete  school  bus 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing 
and  performance  picture.  Wayne  Works 
Div.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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Maintaining  Floors 

Illustrated  bulletin  81.123  describes  uses 

and  gives  instructions  for  the  proper  ap- 


TERRAZZO 


In  all  types  of  public  buildings  —  and  particularly  in  school 
and  college  structures  where  foot  traffic  is  very  heavily  concen¬ 
trated  —  stairways,  floors  and  ramps  of  Norton  ALUNDUM 
Terrazzo  Aggregate  provide  a  rare  combination  of  lasting  beauty 
and  permanent  walking  safety. 

The  use  of  Norton  ALUNDUM  Aggregate  makes  it  possible  to 

enjoy  the  outstanding  advantages  of  terrazzo  in  many  locations 

where  its  regular  use  might  not  ^  I 

be  practical.  Used  in  the  proper 

proportion,  Norton  ALUNDUM 

Aggregate  provides  terrazzo  walk- 

ing  surfaces,  either  monolithic  or 

precast,  which  are  permanently 

non-slip,  wet  or  dry,  and  excep- 


Illustrations  show  precast  treads  of 
Norton  ALUNDUM  Terrazzo  in  the  Dunbar 
Vocational  School,  Chicago,  III. 


Full  specifications  in  Norton  Pages 
in  SWEET'S  or  on  request  from  us  or 
from  the  National  Terrazzo  and  Mosaic 
Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 


NORTON 


NON-SLIP  FLOORS 


ALUNDUM  AGGREGATE  for  Terroxzo  ond  Cement  •  ALUNDUM  STAIR  and  FLOOR  TILE 
ALUNDUM  ond  CRYSTOLON  Non-slip  Abrosives 
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plication  of  Tennant  Self-Polishing  Wax, 
an  ariueous  cnuilsion  for  linoleum,  as¬ 
phalt,  vinyl  or  rublrer  tile  floors.  Avail¬ 
able  from  G.  If.  Tennant  Co.,  721  N. 
Lilac  Dr.,  Minneapolis  22,  Minn. 
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I'lanicproof  Drapery  Fabrics 
“Lhe  Story  Behind  Saranspun  Drapery 
Fabrics"  offers  concise  information  on 
Saranspun’s  fiber  content,  physical  prop¬ 
erties,  flameproof  qualities,  flex  life  and 
cleaning  proc<’dures.  National  Plastic 
Products  Co.,  ( Identon,  Md. 
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(iyninasiuni,  Playground  .Apparatus 
“Porter  Playground  F^quipment,”  “Por¬ 
ter  Basketball  F.quipment,”  and  “Porter 
Gymnasium  .Apparatus”  are  three  new 
folders  showing  a  comprehensive  ath¬ 
letic  line.  Sturdy,  dependable,  school 
products.  Porter  .Athletic  Fquipment  Co., 
9.').').')  Irving  Park  Rd.,  Schiller  Park,  Ill. 
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Business  Machine  W  orkbook 
Comprehensive  information  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  student  on  operation  of  Iroth  10  key 
and  full  keylroard  adding  machines,  in¬ 
struction  on  use  of  the  automatic  print¬ 
ing  calculator.  Desii;ned  as  a  .self-con¬ 
tained  one-semester  course.  Separate  test 
and  score  sheets  available.  $3.00.  Victor 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  Business  F.duca- 
tion  Dept.,  Chicago  18,  Ill. 
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Playground  Planning  Portfolio 
Professional  landscape  designers  and 
architects  will  want  “Planning  Play- 
spaces"  a  portfolio  which  includes  a 
32-page  sketchlx»ok  of  play  settings,  48 
specification  sheets  and  installation  scale 
drawings,  and  a  32-page  catalog  of  play¬ 
ground  equipment  and  street  furnishings. 
Creative  Playthings,  Inc.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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I  Cheese-Making  on  Film 
j  “Romance  of  Ciheese”  is  a  28-minuie 
!  full-color  movie  which  takes  the  viewer 
I  to  Switzerland  for  the  background  of 
Swiss  Cheese,  and  to  France,  England 
and  Italy  for  the  making  of  Camembert, 
Cheddar  and  Parmesan.  Interesting  to 
high  school  and  college  groups.  Modem 
Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  3  E.  54 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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,  W  orld  Globe  Kit 
.Anyone  can  build  his  own  world  with 
the  World  Glo-Globe  hobby  kit.  De¬ 
signed  with  accuracy  and  careful  detail 
in  seven  beautiful  colors,  it  becomes  a 
handsome  teaching  tool  when  assembled. 
Tigrett  Industries,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
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we  are 
now 

controlling 

roof 

maintenance 
costs  . . . 


the  TREMCO  Preventive  Roof 
Maintenance  Program  showed  us  how! 


Many  schools  have  adopted  a  new  budget-protecting  pattern  . .  . 
the  Tremco  Preventive  Roof  Maintenance  Program.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  plan  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  heavy  roof  repair 
and  emergency  replacement  costs  .  .  .  and  the  jrrevention  of  in¬ 
terior  damage  to  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  These  can  be  budget- 
wreckers! 

Safeguard  your  school  buildings  and  budget  with  a  Tremco  Planned 
Preventive  Roof  Maintenance  Program,  tailor-made  es|)ecially  for 
your  requirements,  and  designed  to  catch  roof 
troubles  before  they  become  exixMisive.  'Fhe  i)lan  / 
provides  a  realistically  budgeted  program  to  elimi- 
nate  sudden  large  ex|)enditures  .  .  .  ixrmits  efficient 
use  of  labor  .  .  .  and  assures  the  control  and  lower- 
ing  of  roof  maintenance  costs. 

Ask  the  Tremco  Man  or  write  for  a  new  methods 
manual  that  tells  how  you  can  adopt  this  new  con- 
cept  to  lower  your  roof  maintenance  costs  .  .  . 
proven  in  modern  school  systems  everywhere.  Free  methods 

manual  explains 

THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  4,  OHIO  tailor-made  plan 
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Use  This  Reader  Service  Card  For  More  Information  on 

Products  and  Services 


The  buiincM  reply  card  coven  products  and  services  referred  to  in  both  advertisements  and  editorial  reviews  in  this 
iuue.  The  key  (OV  ntunber)  is  found  above  the  advertisement  or  foUowing  the  e^torial  listing  in  the  body  ol  the 
magazine. 

If  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligation.  Simply 
circle  the  identifying  numben  on  the  back  of  me  business  reply  and  maul  it  to  us. 


business  reply  caird  auid  maul  it  to  us. 
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113  116  117  118  119  120  121  122  123  124  125  126  127  128 

129  130  131  132  133  134  135  136  137  138  139  140  141  142 

143  144  145  146  147  148  149  150  151  152  153  154  155  156 


EDITHIAL  MtDUCT  PREVIEW 
201  202  203  204  205  206  207 

208  209  210  211  212  213  214 

215  301  302  303  304  305  306 

907  308  309  310  311  312  3U 

914  319  316  917  318  401 


Also  send  literature  on 


NAME 


TITLE 


INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 
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M 

McNeflP  Industries,  Inc.  .  16 

Agency — Ted  Workrrusn  Ado.,  Inc. 

Midwest  Folding  Products  Sales 

Corp.  .  25 

Agency — Mohr  and  Eicoff,  Inc. 

Minnesota  Mining  and 

Manufacturing  Company  .  72 

Agency — Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn 

Monroe  Company,  The  .  58 

Agency — Lessing  Adoertising 
Company,  Inc. 

Musson  Rubber  Co.,  The  R.  C.  .  58 

Agency — The  Fred  Bock  Ado.  Co. 


N 

National  Lock  Company  .  34 

Agency — E.  R.  Hollingsworth 
&  Associates 

Norton  Company  .  69 


Agency — H.  M.  Cutler  &  Co.,  Inc. 


P 

Pratt  and  Lambert,  Inc.  .  3 

Agency — The  RumrUl  Co.,  Iru. 

I 

Radiant  Manufacturing  Company  57 

Agency — Iroing  J.  Rosenbloom  Ado. 

Roof  Mfg.  Co.  .  54 

Agency — The  Studio  Ado.  Workshop 

% 

Sorkes  Tarxian  Inc.  .  53 

Agency — H.  L.  Ross  Adoertising 

Smith-Corona  Marchant  .  2 

Agency — Cunningham  Gf  Walsh 

Structural  Clay  Products  Institute  ....  15 
Agency — Henry  J.  Kaufman 
&  Associates 

Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.  .  27 


Agency — Wynn  Sullioan  Ado.  Agency 


T 

Taylor  Co.,  The  Halsey  W .  5 

Agency — William  Cohen  Ado. 

Teaching  Materials  Corporation  ....  18 
Agency — Wunderman,  Ricotta 
6f  Kline,  Inc. 

Tremco  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  ....  70 
Agency — Henry  P.  Boynton  Ado. 


U 

Underwood  Corporation  .  17 

Agency — Geyer,  Morey,  Madden 
&  BalUtrd.  Inc. 


W 

Word  Body  Works,  Inc.  .  33 

Agency — Ted  Workman  Adoertising,  Inc. 

Warvel  Products  Corp .  58 

Agency — WiHiatru  Adoertising  Design 

West  Chemical  Products,  Inc. .  24 

Agency — Gardner  Ado.  Co. 

Western  Waterproofing  Co.  .  33 

Agency — Batz,  Hodgson, 

Neuwoehner,  Inc. 


! 


Circle  OV-102  on  reply  card,  last  page 


If  your  filmstrip  projectors... 


won’t 


show  2x2  slides  as 
well  as  Filmstrips 


can’t 


give  brilliant  screen  images 
in  partially  lighted  rwm  . . . 


have  a  built-in  telescoping 
handle  for  carrying  .  .  . 


aren  t 


simple  enough  for 
your  pupils  to  use 


haven’t 


optical  .systems  that  remove 
as  a  unit  for  clc'aning  .  .  . 


SCHOOL  MASTER 

DUAL-PURPOSE  FILMSTRIP  AND  2  X  2  SLIDE  PROJECTORS! 

School  Master  500  .shown  with  exclusive  acces¬ 
sory  Rewind  Take-Up  and  Semi-Automatic  Slide 
Changer.  School  Masters  are  also  available  in  750 
watt,  manual  or  remote  control  models  from  $84.50 


GRAFLEX 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
*Trade  Mark.  Graftex,  Inc.,  Roche.'tter  3,  S.  Y.  In  Canada: 
Graflex  of  Canada  Limited.  47  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 
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3M  System  keeps  floors  so  new  looking 
you  can  hardly  believe  your  eyes . 

Now  with  3M’s  new  spray  method  and  “SCOTCH-BRITE”  Floor  Main¬ 
tenance  Pads  you  can  keep  floors  new  looking  week  after  week  after 
week.  This  new  spray  method  lets  you  clean  and  polish  floors  in  one 
simple  operation.  Your  floors  are  kept  at  a  higher  level  of  appearance 
with  less  strippings. 

The  3M  spray  method  and  “SCOTCH-BRITE”  Pads  can  give  you 
dramatically  pleasing  results  on  even  your  heaviest  trafficked  floor 
areas.  These  unique  non-woven  Nylon  pads  never  splash  or  rust . . .  can 
be  rinsed  in  water,  dried  quickly  and  re-used.  Let  us  show  you  how 
regular  floor  care  with  "SCOTCH-BRITE”  Pads  can  cut  your  maintenance 
costs  and  improve  your  floor  appearance.  For  a  free  demonstration  on 
your  floors,  write:  3M  Co.,  Dept.  ABW-61, 900  Bush  Ave.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn.  ^ 


“SCOTCH-BRITE”  Floor  Maintenance  Pads 


'jyjiMNISOTA  JOINING  AND  ][^A  N  U  f  AC  T  U  R  I  NO  COMDANT 
...WNCRE  RKSCARCN  IS  THE  KEY  TO  TOMORROW 


1 


